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Imperative: Realism in Educational Planning 


We have an educational jungle—a jungle of un- 
certainty, inadequacy and overlapping in educational 
programs for the deaf on all levels, existing pro- 
grams and proposed programs. These programs 
range from preschool to adult education. 

For the time being, we will limit discussion to 
secondary and postsecondary programs—but taking 
in vocational and technical education running down 
to the elementary level if achievement and aptitude 
are taken into consideration. Federal, state and local 
planning, administration—and funding—are involved. 

No criticism is intended of any program per se, 
as to objectives and evaluation. The crux of the ques- 
tion is whether or not there are enough deaf stu- 
dents—eligible or qualified students, that is—to jus- 
tify all programs. Bluntly speaking: Are there enough 
students to go around? 

Statistics we have in abundance—enrollment fig- 
ures, projections in the deaf student population, 
“oraduates’” and school-leavers, results of achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests. Some of these statistics may 
be valid, or nearly so, but all too few planners and 
administrators are inclined to give full weight to the 
related human factors and intangibles. For example, 
the number of school-leavers in a given year is not 
too reliable as an index to potential enrollment in 
other—and advanced—programs. Dropouts are all 
the more difficult to categorize. 

On the postsecondary level we have Gallaudet 
College, the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
San Fernando Valley State College, several junior 
colleges and perhaps a few vocational and trade school 
programs. The programs at New Orleans, Seattle, 
St. Paul and Pittsburgh also draw from the posi- 
secondary age group, if not the same achievement 
level. 

The newly-opened Model Secondary School at 
Gallaudet College and the soon-to-be-opened model 
high school for deaf students in the Chicago area are 
programs which parallel accredited high school pro- 


grams in numerous residential and day schools for 
the deaf. 

Vocational rehabilitation training programs, shel- 
tered workshops, on the job training and the like 
comprise still another area of educational endeavor. 

The Babbidge Report and recommendations of 
subsequent conferences and/or committees have 
served to point up the various educational and re- 
habilitation needs of the deaf. Some of the recom- 
mended measures have been undertaken or are still 
under advisement. 


The gist of this editorial: We need to get out 
of the jungle of uncertainty, inadequacy and over- 
lapping in educational programs for the deaf. Who 
is doing what or intends to do what? Who can do 
the best job in a given area? How many students 
are in the educational pool? What are the minimum 
and maximum enrollments for any program with ex- 
pectations of success? How can the uncertainty be 
resolved to the extent that students can be channeled 
to the appropriate facility—or given a choice of 
facilities? What are the dollar outlays needed to 
make a given program possible—and successful? 
What sort of personnel—planning, administrative, 
educational and ancillary—is required? 


Big deal, isn’t it? And it’s the sort of deal that 
should involve the wisdom and experience of deaf 
leadership—the kind of leadership found on the fir- 
ing line and with an ear to the ground (figuratively) 
and imbued with a generous measure of foresight. 


Send Those Names and Addresses 


In the current Home Office Notes, NAD Execu- 
tive Secretary Schreiber pleads for more names and 
addresses for the purposes of the National Census 
of the Deaf. While most organizations of and for 
the deaf have been cooperative in sending in their 
membership lists, some have been slow to respond. 

Perhaps even more important right now is the 
listing of “loners’-—those deaf persons not in the 
mainstream of the deaf community or far from it. 
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(BE THOU OPENED! from the original minutes of the board, May 24, 1964. Drawn by Jonathan Hall.) 


How much do you really know about 
the seal and the diploma of Gallaudet 
College as a corporate body? Do you 
know that, as a corporate body, it has 
had two different seals? That the seal 
contains three languages (English, Syriac 
and the manual alphabet of the deaf)? 
That the five Syriac characters (reading 
from right to left) have the same mean- 
ing as the nine hand symbols (manual 
alphabet, reading from left to right)? 


Do you know that the fourth Syriac 
character is correctly joined to the third 
character (reading from right to left), 
but that the fourth character should be 
like the second one (resembling a great 
deal the letter ‘‘L’’ in our language)? 
That the fourth Syriac character on the 
Gallaudet College seal varies just enough 
to make it difficult for even students of 
the Semitic languages to translate it? 


Do you know the names of the three 
men who were mainly responsible for 
the design of the seal and the diploma? 
This article, including its photographs 
of the seal and illustrations of the Syriac 
characters, will, I hope, answer the above 
questions. 


Before there can be a college seal, there 
must be a college or the nucleus of a 
college. The birth of Gallaudet College 
is a result of the establishment of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf as a 
corporate body (now Gallaudet College) 
in 1857. The Institution opened with deaf 
(and a few blind) children of varying 
ages. 


However, the Institution had no seal 
until the U.S. Congress passed an Enabling 
Act authorizing the setting up of a col- 
legiate department within the confines 
of the Col-mbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Charter of 
the infant college on April 8, 1864. 


Although this article deals mainly with 
the seal and the diploma of the college, 
it will provide necessary background in- 
formation. 


An Act of Congress to incorporate the 
Col:mbia Institution was approved Feb- 
ruary 16, 1857. A founder of the Institu- 
tion was Amos Kendall, philanthropist and 
Postmaster General under Presidents 
Jackson and Van Buren. Kendall served 
as first president of the Columbia Insti- 
tution... until June 30, 1864. The Gal- 
laudet College campus, as well as that of 
{he Columbia Institution, is a part of the 
Kendall estate and is known as Kendall 
Green. 


After the incorporation of the Columbia 
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Be Thou Opened 
By GEORGIE E. HOLDEN* 


Institution, its Board of Directors, on 
Kendall’s recommendation, appointed at 
its May 30, 1857, meeting, Edward Miner 
Gallaudet as superintendent of the new 
institution. Edward was the son of Thom- 
as Hopkins Gallaudet, founder of the first 
permanent public school for the deaf in 
America, now the American School for 
the Deaf in West Hartford, Connecticut. 
His mother, Sophia Fowler, was a deaf 
student of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
later became Thomas’s wife. 


Under the able administration of Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet, the guiding hand 
of Amos Kendall, and an active, interested 
Board, the Institution flourished. 


In the Annual Report of the Columbia 
Institution for the year ending June 30, 
1862, Gallaudet brought to the attention 
of the Board and of Congress the need 
to establish a college for deaf students. 


“A great want has existed among the 
deat... of our country for a number of 
years, which is yet unsupplied,” he said. 


He pointed out that state institutions 
had multiplied but their study was limited 
to afford the deaf pupil a common school 
education only but that high schools, free 
academies, colleges and universities had 
been established for those possessed of 
all their faculties. 


“Nothing, on any considerable scale, 
has been done in this direction for the 
deaf,’ he said. ‘‘Well-educated deaf... 
are, and will continue to be, needed as 
teachers throughout the country.” 


He felt no greater boon could be given 
the deaf than a ‘‘college where those pos- 
sessing the requisite amount of intellect 
might press forward their education to 
a point which would enable them to con- 
duct the education of their fellows in mis- 
fortune and to engage in many pursuits 
from which they are now (from simple 
lack of culture) necessarily barred.” 


Gallaudet said the organization of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf afforded 
an opportunity to the location of a col- 
legiate department with fewer difficulties 


*Georgie E. Holden is the pen name of Mrs. 
Georgie E. Heath, who will continue to use 
the pen name of Holden. Now a free lance 
writer, Georgie Holden was formerly director 
of public relations of Gallaudet College and 
a former teacher in public schools of Mary- 
land and Virginia. She is a special student at 
Prince George’s Community College (Md.), 
where she is studying Creative Writing; An 
Introduction to Philosophy; and Philosophical 
Ideas in Imaginary Writings. 


in the way than existed in other insti- 
tutions for the deaf in the United States. 


‘‘An institution like this, situated at the 
federal metropolis, should be more than 
a local school,’ Gallaudet told the Board 
of Directors. ‘It should exert a national 
influence, and impart benefits to the whole 
community. This desirable end would be 
most happily attained if a college for the 
deaf should be here established, which 
could receive and educate on moderate 
terms those from all parts of the land 
fitted to enjoy its instructions. Until this 
proposed feature of our institution is 
realized, our labors will be incomplete, 
our duty to those committed to our charge 
but partially performed, and the expecta- 
tions of the deaf ... and their friends 
throughout the country be unfulfilled.” 


Before two years had passed, the efforts 
of Gallaudet, Kendall, the Board and oth- 
ers resulted in the Enabling Act of Con- 
gress authorizing the Columbia _Institu- 
tion for the Deaf... ‘‘to grant and con- 
fer such degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences ... as are usually granted and 
conferred in colleges; and to grant to 
such graduates diplomas or certificates 
sealed and signed in such manner as” 
the Board of Directors, ‘“‘may determine, 
to authenticate and perpetuate the mem- 
ory of such graduation.” 


Gallaudet reported this action of Con- 
gress to the Board at its May 7, 1864, 
meeting. He said the progress already 
made by the most advanced pupils now 
in the Institution called for the establish- 
ment of the collegiate department at the 
beginning of the next academic year. 


The Board then appointed Gallaudet to 
be in charge of preparing suitable forms 
for diplomas and certificates to be pre- 
sented in the conferring of collegiate de- 
grees or the ‘‘honorable dismissal of pupils 
leaving the academic department of the 
institution.” 

At the next meeting of the Board, May 
24, 1864, Gallaudet presented forms for 
certificates and diplomas: the certificates 
to be in English and be given to pupils 
completing the course of study in the 
academic department or leaving in good 
standing before finishing the course; the 
diplomas to be in Latin and to be used 
in conferring degrees to those meeting 
the requirements of the collegiate depart- 
ment. 


Gallaudet said he had not thought there 
would be any differences of opinion in 
using Latin in the diplomas; but he had 
consulted Amos Kendall a few days be- 
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(EPHPHATHA! according to the St. Mark’s spelling in Jacobite Syriac 
by Jennings. Drawn by Jonathan Hall.) 


fore the Board meeting. He had found 
Kendall very much opposed to the use 
of Latin and in favor of having them in 
English. On learning the opinion of Mr. 
Kendall, Gallaudet said he was referring 
the matter to the directors to decide what 
should be done. 

After discussing the question of Latin 
versus English in the diplomas, the Board 
unanimously adopted the forms presented 
by Gallaudet. 

At the same meeting, Gallaudet sub- 
miited a design for a corporate seal as 
follows (see photographs of seal officially 
adopted at a later meeting): The seal 
to have an open Bible, bearing the word 
‘““Ephphatha’”’ (‘‘Be thou opened’’ or ‘“‘Be 
opened’’) inscribed in Syriac, the Aramaic 
class of the Semitic languages—the one 
said to have been spoken by Jesus, around 
the Bible the same word (‘‘Ephphatha’’) 
in the characters of the manual alphabet 
used by the deaf; and the rim of the seal 
to contain the words ‘‘Academia Colum- 
biana.”’ 

The Rev. Byron Sunderland, a Board 
member, suggested that thirteen stars be 
inserted in the rim to fill the spaces be- 
tween the words ‘“‘Academia’’ and ‘“‘Co- 
lumbiana’’; and the shield of the United 
States be placed within the rim of the 
seal at the foot of the Bible (the shield 
of the United States also has thirteen 
stripes, representing the original thirteen 
states). 

The Board agreed to these suggestions 
and unanimously adopted the design of 
the seal as completed. At the close of 
the meeting, Gallaudet was given a roll 
of parchment containing 27 sheets for 
diplomas. 

The seal adopted at the May 7, 1864 
meeting and the use of Latin in the 
diplomas did not become a reality. 

The Board held a special meeting on 
June 7, 1864. After the reading of the 
minutes of the May 7 meeting, Amos Ken- 
dall said that indisposition prevented his 
attending the last meeting. He asked the 
Board of Directors to reconsider its de- 
cision in “‘favor of the use of the Latin 
language in diplomas to be issued by this 
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Institution and upon its Corporate Seal.”’ 
Kendall, in a paper read by William 
Stickney, secretary of the Board, pre- 
sented his views in support of the use 
of English instead of Latin. He said his 
objections were twofold: ‘‘First, that it 
is an imitation of a custom in the Col- 
leges of Great Britain and the United 
States which has ceased to be respectable 
and is fast losing respect; Secondly, that 
it is unbecoming in our Institution and 
calculated to expose us to ridicule.” 

In his paper, Kendall gave a brief his- 
tory of the ages embracing the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, when 
learning took shelter in the Monasteries 
‘‘where it was cherished in the Latin lan- 
guage, the language in common use, by 
the monks and priests, while barbaric 
dialects and universal ignorance pre- 
vailed wi.hout.. .” 

He said that during certain periods in 
the history of the world, the Latin lan- 
guage was not entirely a dead language, 
‘being a sort of official language and in 
use by a large class of learned men in 
most European countries . . . But the dis- 
covery of the art of printing, improve- 
ments in the modern languages, the ex- 
tension of learning and the common sense 
of rulers and ruled, have nearly if not 
quite, banished it from official documents, 
records and correspondence, as well as 
from ordinary use throughout the world.’’ 

Kendall emphasized that a ‘“‘knowledge 
of Latin, Greek and other ancient lan- 
guages has ceased to be the chief object 
of education and they are studied only 
as auxiliaries. Nobody now talks, writes 
or prints in Latin or Greek,’ he said. 
“The study of Latin is now practically 
useful only as a means of better under- 
standing the numerous words of our own 
language which have been derived from 
it. But who ever thinks, if he thinks at 
all, of studying Latin for any other prac- 
tical purpose?”’ 

He added, ‘In short, Latin which was 
once the language of learning has become 
the language of pretension. A knowledge 
of Latin is now no longer an evidence 
of superior attainments; that language is 
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script—according to Syria Lexicon, 


never heard in conversation and never 
seen in epistolary correspondence or orig- 
inal composition outside of schools and 
colleges.” 

Suggesting that Latin be studied only 
as a means of acquiring a better knowl- 
edge of our own tongue, Kendall asked 
the Board, ‘‘Is the living present to be 
forever bound to the dead past?”’ 

Kendall said the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf had without show or pre- 
tension ‘‘made its way to public confi- 
dence and respect.’’ 

He recommended that the progress of 
the Institution ‘‘be as it has been, cautious, 
safe and unpretending, and it will be as 
it has been, rapid enough to satisfy all 
reasonable ambition ... let us do noth- 
ing which can excite the jealousy of other 
Deaf Institutions, the ridicule of existing 
Colleges or that of the public.’’ 

In his conclusion, Kendall said, ‘Let 
me ask what possible benefit can accrue 
to the Institution or to those whom it 
may delight to honor by giving the Diplo- 
mas in Latin? Will they prize the honor 
the more because it is in a language 
which, perchance, neither they nor their 
friends understand? If that be a merit, 
why not use Hebrew or Chinese which 
are still more unintelligible? Does its 
merit consist in being intelligible to a 
few scholars in foreign countries? If that 
is the object, then our Diplomas should 
be in French which is much more gen- 
erally used and understood. 

“But,” he continued, ‘‘if we are to 
have something not understood by the 
multitude and yet understood by a class 
in foreign countries, why not put our 
Diplomas in the sign language of the 
Deaf ...? Why not confer degrees in 
that language? To the multitude it is 
equally as unintelligible as the Latin and 
much more impressive from its very 
silence.” 

Kendall ended by saying, ‘Finally, I 
cannot divest myself of the feeling that 
the use of Latin in our Ceremonies and 
Diplomas would be but the adoption of a 
custom which is fast losing respect among 
practical men and the old Colleges for 
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Catholic University of America. 
ilar. Drawn by Jonathan Hall.) 


the mere purpose of inspiring awe in 
the ignorant multitude. There is less ex- 
cuse for us than for them; because they 
but follow the footsteps of their predeces- 
sors, while our Institution, as a College 
for the Deaf. . . is believed to be the first 
the world has ever seen and should strike 
out a course for itself which other Insti- 
tutions of like character shall not be 
ashamed to follow.’’* 

After the reading of the Kendall paper, 
the Board members had a _ somewhat 
heated discussion. They then decided to 
use English in the diplomas and certifi- 
cates. They voted ‘‘That the words 
‘Columbia Institution’ be inscribed upon 
the seal, with the o!her insignia adopted 
at the last meeting of the Board.”’ 

The motion passed by one vote (three 
for the use of English; two against). 
Thus, as stated in the first paragraph of 
this article, the Gallaudet College seal 
contains three languages: the English, 
the manual alphabet of the deaf and the 
Syriac (please note that the Syriac lan- 
guages are written and read from right 
to left, the opposite of ours, which reads 
from left to right). The two units on the 
seal, which have the same meaning, are 
the Syriac characters and the manual al- 
phabet (‘‘Ephphatha’’). 

Suggestion: For the Biblical story of 
“Ephphatha’’ see Chapter 7, verses 32 
to 37, Book of St. Mark in the New Testa- 
ment of the Bible. 

On June 22, 1864, Amos Kendall resigned 
as president of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, effective on June 30. At 
Kendall’s recommendation, the Board of 
Directors unanimously elected Edward 
Miner Gallaudet to serve as president of 
the Institution, which now had a collegiate 
department. 

As retiring president, Amos Kendall, 
and William Stickney, Board secretary, 
signed the first diplomas bearing the orig- 
inal seal of the Institution. These were 
presented to the members of the first 
graduating class of the academic depart- 
ment of the Columbia Institution at the 
exercises and the inauguration of the 
first college for the deaf. These were 
held June 28, 1864, in the First Presby- 


*Only excerpts have been presented from the 
lengthy paper prepared by Amos Kendall. 
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This is a photographic copy of the seal used on 
the diplomas of the first graduating class of the 
academic department of the Columbia _ Institution 
for the Deaf, and the diploma presented to John 
Carlin. Amos Kendall, retiring president, and Wil- 
liam Stickney, Board secretary, signed these diplo- 
mas. Diplomas bore the date June 28, 1864. 
terian Church at Four-and-a-Half Street 
(now John Marshall Place, N.W.), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

After the inaugural program and_ the 
presenting of the diplomas to the gradu- 
ating class of the academic department, 
one college degree was given in accord- 
ance with a motion passed by the Board 


This is a photographic copy of the seal used on 
diplomas signed by Edward Miner Gallaudet, first 
president of Gallaudet College, and by Percival 
Hall, Sr., second president. 


It was claimed that the characters indicated by the arrows should be sim- 


at its meeting on May 24, 1864: ‘‘Resolved 
that the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts be conferred upon John Carlin of 
New York City, at the close of the pres- 
ent academic year.” 

Presenting the diploma to Carlin, Amos 
Kendall said (in part), ‘‘John Carlin, for 
the first time in the world’s history has 
an institution for the instruction of the 
Deaf ... been authorized to confer col- 
legiate degrees . . . While we bestow upon 
you this deserved honor, we hope thereby 
{o induce other deaf... to emulate your 
example, and not rest satisfied with the 
attainments now available in existing in- 
stitutions ...” 

Thus in a fitting and impressive man- 
ner, the world’s first and only college 
devoted specifically to the education of 
the deaf bestowed its first collegiate de- 
gree (an honorary one) on a distinguished 
deaf man who was influential in the found- 
ing of the college itself. Deaf from in- 
fancy, John Carlin was a_ graduate of 
what: is now the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. He be- 
came a well-known artist, poet and writer. 


The original seal was used for 90 years. 
On June 18, 1954, Public Law 420, 83rd 
Congress, was approved and signed by 
President Eisenhower. Public Law 420 
reads in part: ‘“‘AN ACT—To amend the 
charter of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, change its name, define its 
corporate powers, and provide for its or- 
ganization and administration, and for 
the other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
created a body corporate by the Act of 
Congress approved February 16, 1857, as 
amended, is hereby continued as a body 
corporate under the name of Gallaudet 
College, and hereafter by such name shail 
be known and have a perpetual succession 
and shall have the powers and be sub- 
ject to the limitations contained in the 
ACE te Bare 

Section 6, (b) of this Act states: ‘‘The 
Board of Directors shall have the power 
to provide for the adoption of a corporate 
seal and for its use.”’ 
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This is a copy of the seal used on diplomas signed 
by Leonard M. Elstad, third president of Gallaudet 
College. The last diplomas bearing this seal were 
presented in 1954, and were signed by Dr. Elstad 
and President Eisenhower. 

The Board of Directors of Gallaudet 
College adopted a new seal, different in 
two ways from the first seal. The name 
“Gallaudet College’ replaced ‘‘Columbia 
Institution’; and the date of the founding 
of the institution as a corporate body was 
added to the seal—1857. Article VII of the 
Bylaws of the Board of Directors states 
in part: ‘Gallaudet College shall adopt 
an official seal which shall be two con- 
centric circles between which shall be 
the words ‘Gallaudet College 1857’. . .”’ 


To avoid confusion for those people who 
know the collegiate department was estab- 
lished in 1864, an explanation of the date 
“1857” is that changing the name of a 
corporate body does not change the date 
of its founding. For years Gallaudet Col- 
lege had been a part of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, the corporate body. 
Then the name of the corporate body 
was changed to Gallaudet College. A cor- 
porate body is made up of parts; for 
example, the Columbia Institution was 
composed of the Kendall School; Gallaudet 
College; a graduate department (Normal 
School); faculty and staff, ete. 


Gallaudet College, the name adopted 
by AN ACT of Congress to replace the 
name Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
contains various parts, such as the under- 
graduate school, the graduate school, the 
preparatory class, the high school, the 
Kendall School, the hearing and speech 


This is a copy of the first seal bearing the imprint 
“Gallaudet College 1857’ and used for the first 
time on the 1955 diplomas. These were also signed 
by Dr. Elstad and President Eisenhower. 


THIS IS NOT THE SEAL OF GALLAUDET COL- 
LEGE—It is an unofficial variation of the seal; 
appeared on the 1941-1942 Catalogue of fhe Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf, probably the first 
time it was used. It has appeared cften on sou- 
venirs of the college, pennants, programs, and pub- 
lications, and was imprinted on fhe reverse side 
of the medal struck for the college’s centennial year. 
The shield has only 11 stripes instead of 13; and 
some of the variations have only 10 or 11 stars, 
instead of 13. 


center, and the preschool, and so forth. 
The child had become the parent. 


*The views expressed in this article do not 
necessarily reflect the views of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN or of any organization, college 
or person. 


Mrs. Holden expresses her appreciation to 
Mrs. Lucille H. Pendell, Gallaudet’s librarian; 
her statf; and Mr. Hall for their help in the 
research necessary for this article. 

Georgie E. Holden 
February 9, 1970 


Foreign News 


By Yerker Andersson 
Denmark--UNESCO arranged a seminar 
in education of the handicapped for 30 
participants from 11 African countries in 
Denmark. Visiting the club for the deaf 
in Copenhagen and a lecture by the presi- 
dent of the Denmark association of the 
deaf were among the items of this sem- 
inar. 

France—The Danish Dvebladet reported 
that the statue of Abbe de l’Epee in front 
of the school for the deaf in Paris was 
painted in red during the student riot 
last summer. But nobody knew who 
painted the statue, the rioting students 
or the deaf students! 

Sweden—tThe first formal training program 
for interpreters of the deaf in Scandinavia 
will be held in Leksand, Sweden, April 14 
to May 25. This program, supported by 
the Royal Board of Education, aims to 
get its participants qualified as interpre- 
ters of the deaf. The only prerequisites 
for the program are the ability to use 
and read the language of signs and above- 
average education. 

The program for the XI Scandinavian 
Congress for the Deaf which will be held 
in Orebro, Sweden, August 10-14, 1970, 
will include a keynote address by the 
minister of social welfare, plays (both 
drama and pantomime), sightseeing tours. 
The theme of this congress will be how 
to reduce the language deficiency and cul- 
tural deprivation of the deaf. Information 
about this Congress can be obtained 
from: 

XI Nordiska Dovkongressen 

Sekretariatet 

Box 2125 

793.00 Leksand, Sweden 
Norway—The Norwegian Cultural Program 
for Deaf Youth was a big success, with 
106 young deaf adults participating in 
12 contests. One-act plays, lectures, folk 
dancing, skits and signing were among 
the contests. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 


Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should he sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man- 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re- 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, 905 Boni- 
fant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 


Jonathan Hall, professor of biology at Gallaudet College and son of its second 
president, has from time to time drawn attention to the errors in the Syriac 
characters on the seal and all its unofficial variations. Mr. Hall hopes that, 
in the near future, Gallaudet College will have a correct basic seal, together 
with a revival of the philosophy it represents. He hopes that Amos Kendall’s 
interpretation of the philosophy will predominate and summarizes Kendall’s 
message by saying that “educators, especially those who teach the deaf, 
have a moral obligation to approach each student at a communication level 
reasonably suitable to that student, and with continuous, patient effort toward 
complete understanding, repressing always any temptation toward self-eleva- 
tion through use of a communication type not easily understood by the student.” 
To Mr. Hall, the seal has a special significance. He says that we have 
not yet made full use of simple, well-known, successful means of improving 
learning that are applicable to the deaf. To him, “Be Thou Opened!’’ is both 
a message to the student and to the teacher. “It should be understood, how- 
ever,” Mr. Hall says, “that in all probability not one of the original board 
members (and hardly anyone associated with Gallaudet College to this date) 
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actually knew that the combined unit of the third and fourth characters is 
actually a combination of two Syriac characters written together and _ not 
one character. 


“Therefore, even to those who knew the meaning of the group of Syriac 
characters, the difference as used on the seal and the correct version was 
barely noticeable. The only difference appears to be the lack of an ‘unim- 
portant’ serif in one case.” 


Mr, Hall has a gold pin in which the engraver “improved” the unit by 
adding what he thought fo be a correct serif to character number 4. 


“This explains why my father, Dr. Percival Hall, Sr., did not review the 
original minutes of the Board at an earlier date. The Syriac characters as 
seen on diplomas were, to all appearances, sufficiently accurate. Also, there 
is the probability that, when scholars of Semitic languages were asked about 
the Syriac characters, they were not told what the manual alphabet engrav- 
ings on the seal meant: ‘Ephphatha’,” Mr. Hall says. 
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Marlton School For The Deaf 


Los Angeles City Unified School District 


Special Education Branch 


By MRS. RHODA FREEMAN, Coordinating Principal 


Nestled on the northeast slope of the 
Baldwin Hills, with a panoramic view of 
the city of Los Angeles, is an impressive 
building, one of the most unique of the 
hundreds of schools comprising the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. It is the 
Marlton School for the Deaf, built at a 
cost of over two million dollars and en- 
compassing the latest in school construc- 
tion and educational programs designed 
to meet the special needs of the urban 
deaf and severely hard of hearing. 


Now in its second year of operation, 
it houses almost 400 pupils, 25 percent 
of whom are multiply handicapped, who 
range in age from three to eighteen 
years. More than half of the district’s 
aurally handicapped pupils attend Marl- 
ton. The remainder are served by the 


square mile area of Los Angeles City Schools. 
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TRANSPORTATION—Fifty buses transport Marlicn’s students to and from their homes in the over 600 


Mary E. Bennett School for elementary 
and preschool deaf, and in partially inte- 
grated classes for hard of hearing and 
deaf at various elementary, junior high 
and senior high schools throughout the 
district. 


Two Schools In One 

Marlton School is one of 16 special 
schools for physically and mentally handi- 
capped pupils under the direction of Dr. 
Ernest P. Willenberg, Director, Special 
Education Branch, Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Dr. Willenberg provided 
constant support and encouragement in 
each phase of its planning. The plant 
which houses two schools in one building, 
provides for three levels of instruction— 
preschool, elementary and high school. 
Each instructional level conducts its pro- 


gram on a different floor. Two of the 
plant’s unique features are special ramps 
for traveling from one floor level to an- 
other and dual sets of lights in each room 
which are used in place of bells to indi- 
cate passing time or emergencies. 


The elementary and secondary admin- 
istrative staffs share a centrally located 
suite of offices, while the faculty and 
pupils of both schools share a multi-media 
achievement center, cafeteria facilities 
and a cafetorium with a fully equipped 
stage. The elementary school contains 28 
carpeted classrooms. The secondary 
school is equipped with 18 academic class- 
rooms, a homemaking center, arts and 
crafts facilities, wood and metal shops, 
a graphic arts shop, a business educa- 
tion classroom and two fully equipped 
gymnasia which can be combined into 
one for coeducational events. 


The Marlton program is designed to 
meet, at an optimum level, the educa- 
tional needs of deaf and hard of hearing 
pupils through the use of special methods, 
resources and multi-media which are made 
possible by the joint efforts of adminis- 
trators, faculty, parents and community 
members. These pupils now have many 
more opportunities to succeed than had 
previously been available to them. 


Staff 

Mrs. Rhoda Freeman acts as coordinat- 
ing principal for the entire plant and 
is also principal of the secondary school. 
Maurice Moriarity is principal of the 
elementary school which includes the pre- 
scheol. level. Assisting the principals are 
Malcolm T. Henderson, curriculum co- 
ordinator; Miss Kathleen Slattery, school 
psychologist; John Aronovici, coordinator 
of student work experience; Miss Cecelia 
Martussi, librarian; and Dr. Mildred Mur- 
ry, multi-media achievement center. co- 
ordinator. In addition, the part-time 
services of a school physician, school 
nurse, speech specialist, audiometrist and 
otologist are also available. 

The faculty is composed of 29 elemen- 
tary teachers, 20 secondary teachers, 
teacher aides and a staff of classified 
personnel. At the present time, 37 volun- 
teers, many of whom are graduate stu- 
dents in special education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, assist faculty 
and staff in numerous ways. 

Marlton cooperates with California State 
College at Los Angeles, University of 
California at Los Angeles, California State 
College at San Fernando and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in provid- 
ing experiential opportunities for students 
in teacher training and other special edu- 
cation programs. For the spring semes- 
ter, 1970, Marlton Secondary will offer 
training opportunities for six student 
teachers enrolled in secondary deaf edu- 
cation at San Fernando Valley State Col- 
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lege under Dr. Ray C. Jones. Two of 
the student teachers, themselves deaf, 
have very fine academic backgrounds. 

A first in Los Angeles City Schools is 
the appointment to Marlton faculty of 
Miss Carol Billone, a young deaf teacher. 
Miss Billone attended Los Angeles City 
elementary and secondary schools and 
is a 1967 graduate of Gallaudet College. 
She is teaching secondary communica- 
tion, drama and English classes. 

Goals 

Three major goals for the pupils at 
Marlton are: (1) to provide an optimum 
educational environment in which the 
deaf and hard of hearing can develop 
their individual abilities, talents and in- 
terests to their fullest potentials; (2) to 
equip them to take their places in society 
as literate adults with whole personalities; 
and (3) to help them gain the ability to 
express themselves through some media 
of communication. In order to accomplish 
this, a curriculum to meet the specific 
learning needs of Marlton pupils is being 
developed. 

A critical component of this educational 
environment is to help pupils communi- 
cate by the most effective means pos- 
sible for them. All evidence from work- 
ing with the deaf population at Marlton 
emphasizes, to a great degree, that it 
is essential to provide children oppor- 
tunities to learn to communicate through 
as many channels as they can _ utilize. 
Therefore, the combination of fingerspell- 
ing and signs with speech and speech 
reading has been introduced in grades 
three through nine for those deaf pupils 
who have failed to make measurable prog- 
ress with purely oral communication. 
Pupils receive this supplemental approach 
based on the professional discretion of 
teachers, team members and with par- 
ent approval. 

The aims of this approach are three- 
fold. First, it is believed that the role 
of manual media will be a helpful sup- 
plement to oral communication, a means 
of enlarging vocabulary and the range of 
meanings within vocabulary and a way 


| MRS. RHODA FREEMAN 


Mrs. Rhoda Freeman, 
Marlton School. 


of imparting 
formation. 

Second, it is hoped that a reciprocal 
benefit will occur in the improvement of 
oral communication resulting from ex- 
tended knowledge of language and vocabu- 
lary. The third aim is to accelerate the 
pace of learning over the whole curricu- 
lum so that improvement will be possible 
not only in the rate at which children 
absorb information, but also in the speed 
of their responses in class. 

It is hoped that with reasonable fluency 
in fingerspelling and signing, pupils will 
express themselves in the give and take 
of a lesson with greater ease than if 
they were expected to rely solely on the 
articulation of speech. This program of 
communication started officially at Marl- 
ton in September 1969 and is being imple- 
mented in varying degrees throughout 
the school. 

Educational Program 

Although the campus of Marlton is im- 

pressive and unique, the real excitement 


coordinating principal of 


greater quantities of in- 


is inside the walls where enthusiasm and 
innovation set the pace of both pupils and 
teachers. Each pupil is encouraged to 
function as an independent individual and 
to use the skills of decision making. He 
has a choice of many school activities in 
which to participate, he is encouraged to 
complete a project of his own in the 
various subject areas and he is taught 
to use those instructional materials and 
equipment which enable him to proceed 
at his own learning pace. 

The California State Department of 
Education guidelines and district policies 
for implementation are the bases for 
program development. <A _ prescriptive 
curriculum is being developed which will 
better meet the learning needs of all 
pupils including both the college bound 
as well as the slow achievers, who re- 
ceive strong vocational emphasis in their 
training. Insofar as possible, pupils will 
be able to develop their basic skills, con- 
cepts and knowledge of subject areas in 
accordance with their level of achieve- 
ment. Individual help is given to all 
pupils early in their school careers and 
as often as possible. Parents are invited 
to participate in cooperative programs as 
soon as their child enters Marlton. 

The elementary instructional areas in- 
clude arithmetic, social studies, English, 
language, reading, science, art, physical 
education and speech and speechreading. 
Activities in the classroom are stressed 
and field trips into the community are 
encouraged. 


Secondary instructional programs __ in- 
clude manual communication, mathe- 
matics, social studies, English, drama, 


science, typing, graphic arts, industrial 
arts, homemaking, arts and crafts and 
physical education. For those pupils who 
are unable to achieve in the academic 
areas, there is a “‘core’’ class whereby 
one teacher works with the group for sev- 
eral periods each day developing a 
functional academic program along with 
preoccupational skills. However, these 
core pupils join with others in non-aca- 
demic classes, 


INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES—Marlton’s library (left) is part of the multi-media center and permits students and classes to obtain easily needed materials 


and resources. 
dependently. 
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Right: Elementary classrooms stress individualized instruction. 


Here two teachers are team teaching. 


Several students are busy working in- 
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PRESCHOOL ACTIVITIES—Left: Children receive individual tutoring daily as well as their classroom activities. 
Language lessons through activity are emphasized, even at the preschool level. 


adjacent to the preschool classrooms. Right: 


The physical education program empha- 
sizes rhythm and dance, competitive 
sports, and such physical skill develop- 
ment as karate, judo, swimming, gym- 
nastics and cheerleading. 

A multiphased approach to health edu- 
cation, particularly in the area of fam- 
ily living and sex education are offered 
to all secondary pupils with parent ap- 
proval. This is followed by an emphasis 
on narcotics and dangerous drugs. 


Innovative Instructional Approaches 
Individualizing instruction is being field 
tested through a variety of approaches— 
various. staffing patterns, non-graded 
classes. communication classes and use 
of community resources. Rich resources 
are now being made available through 
the school’s Multi-Media Achievement 
Center, a Federally funded project. 
Some Marlton faculty members are ex- 
perimenting with team teaching, and all 
teachers are including large group, small 
group and individual instruction in their 
lesson plans. To facilitate the implemen- 
tation of these approaches, teachers are 
provided aides and volunteers who work 
with individual pupils as much as possible. 
Lessons and instructional materials, se- 
quenced in small learning steps, are be- 
ing developed for use with pupils in the 
achievement center as well as in class- 
rooms. Preoccupational classes utilize 
this approach in all teaching units. 
Communication classes are available for 
pupils whose developmental lag in lan- 
guage is most pronounced. Here, the basic 
skills of the language of signs and finger- 
spelling are an integral part of the lan- 
guage instruction. Teachers not familiar 
with this method are provided after school 
instruction at Marlton through the ex- 
tension division of California State Col- 
lege at San Fernando. Classes are also 
provided for parents two nights a week. 
Community resources are utilized for 
instructional materials and field trips. A 
recent successful event was a science edu- 
cation field trip to the Los Angeles City 
Schools’ Clear Creek Camp which is in 
the Angeles Forest area. Instructional 
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materials also are obtained from other 
divisions and resources within the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. Com- 
mercial publishers and producers of in- 
structional materials have provided a vari- 
ety of items to be field tested. 


Innovative Creative Activities 


Although most facets of the total school 
program provide enriched opportunities 
for all pupils attending Marlton, it is 
possibly in the area of creative expression 
that the greatest innovations have been 
developed. The drama club has been an 
outstanding success both at school and in 
the community giving performances to 
service clubs and other schools. Their 
productions are patterned after the Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf. 

The Singing Choir is a uniquely Marl- 
ton group. They perform songs and poems 
as well as skits and plays written by them. 
A recent holiday program featured the 
drama club and a Marlton Bazaar which 
displayed products handcrafted by sec- 


SINGERS—Marlton School’s sign choir in preparation for a Christmas program number. 
peared at several performances each year and have been on local television. 


This scene is in one of the tutoring rooms 


ondary pupils in arts and crafts classes 
and wood and metal shops. The bazaar 
plus a candy sale helped to raise funds 
for basketball uniforms and choir robes. 


Homemaking department pupils have 
had a fashion show featuring outfits they 
made in classes, and ‘he graphic arts 
classes have printed programs and nap- 
kins for a variety of Marlton functions. 
Last spring the art class prepared a 
show of its work on the walls of the 
ramp which curves upward from the 
elementary to the secondary level. 


School publications include a newpaper, 
the Marlton Recorder, which is written 
and printed by pupils and faculty advisors. 
The second annual yearbook, Marlton 
Overview, now in process of preparation 
by pupils and faculty, will soon be pub- 
lished. 


Student government is important at 
Marlton, and the elected Student Body 
Co ncil is active in developing codes of 
conduct and guidelines for pupils. 


They have ap- 
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Vocational offerings at Marlton begin at the upper elementary level. 


shop are student favorites. 


Parents And Alumni 


Although Marlton is only in iis second 
year of operation, there is already a Marl- 
ton Alumni that sponsors social affairs, 
such as a recent hay ride. 


The Marlton Parent Guild organizes, 
maintains, supports and conducts charita- 
ble endeavors for the benefit of the school, 
and cooperates with other similar organi- 
zations engaged in the promotion of bet- 
ter education for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children. Monthly meetings at Marl- 
ton feature speakers and programs for 
parents and are advertised as adult edu- 
cation classes. 


Federally Funded Research 


Research has yet to show exactly how 
deaf children learn, or what instructional 
materials and equipment are most effec- 
tive. A Federally funded project was be- 
gun during the 1969-70 school year to ex- 
plore these questions as part of the in- 
structional program in all secondary as 
well as fifth and sixth grade classes at 
Marlton. This project features a Multi- 
Media Achievement Center housed in the 
combined areas of the library, the teach- 
ers’ workroom and two classrooms. 


The priorities of this project are: (1) 
to provide the Center with appropriate in- 
structional materials and educational 
equipment; (2) to in-service teachers in 
the use of these materials and equip- 
ment; (3) to develop special materials 
that will aid and improve learning in Eng- 
lish and mathematics; and (4) to encour- 
age pupils and teachers to use these 
materials and equipment. 


District and community resource people 
are cooperating with this project by pro- 
viding materials to be field tested with 
Marlton pupils. The Southwest Regional 
Media Center for the Deaf in Las Cruces, 
N. M., furnished equipment and personnel, 
and conducted in-service training for 57 
district teachers of the deaf and severely 
hard of hearing. During the spring semes- 
ter of 1969-70, when minimal construction 
has been completed and the Center more 
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Wood, graphic arts and metal 


fully equipped, pupils will be using it 
daily on a large group, small group and 
individual basis. 


Future Plans 


Major plans are to continue developing 
in depth the enriched and innovative pro- 
gram to individualize instruction. A read- 
ing committee is designing diagnostic 
tests to be administered by the teachers 
in a school-wide survey to determine the 
extent of reading needs. Reading work- 
shops and in-service meetings are sched- 
uled in the spring of 1970 for new as well 
as experienced teachers. Youngsters 
designated as non-readers will be tutored 
regularly by teachers, teacher aides and 
volunteers. The reading thrust will be 
directed into all subject areas within the 
instructional program. 


There are plans to expand the multi- 
media achievement center and provide ad- 
ditional instructional materials. It is 
hoped, therefore, that Federal funds will 
continue to support this worthy project. 


OUTDOOR ACTIVITY—Swimming has become a popular subject at Marlton. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


We applaud your publication for its 
writing and the opportunity to read what 
the deaf feel and think in matters that 
directly concern them. We fully support 
the goals of NAD and THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN in achieving complete education 
through total communication in schools 
for the deaf. 


Our daughter, Deborah, three years old 
and profoundly deaf, has one less handi- 
cap in that she is being taught the com- 
bined method (manual and oral). She 
has a good working vocabulary with the 
manual which allows us to have full con- 
versations, something rarely found in an 
oralism only environment for the young 
deat. 


In this connection we are trying to 
form a regional group in New Jersey of 
the Parents Section of CAID, which is 
working for a_ realistic communication 
system in deaf education, and would like 
to hear from other parents in our state 
interested in knowing more about this or- 
ganization. 


Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. F. Penrose 


14 Emerald Road 
Kendall Park, N.J. 08824 


CLUBS — ATTENTION! 


SOCIAL— ATHLETIC — PROMOTIONAL 


The program booklet for the 30th Bien- 
nial Convention of the National Asso- 


ciation of the Deaf will go to press in 


a few short months. If you wish to 
insert an ad or a message or an an- 
nouncement, contact: 


MELVIN CARTER, 719 Tatehaha Ave. 
Faribault, Minnesota 55021 


Here the instructor works 


with a group of beginners in the portable outdoor pool. 
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The NTID Story: Progress In The Second Year 


February 1970—It’s the midpoint of the 
second year since the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf opened its doors at 
Rochester Institute of Technology . and 
70 eager, young deaf men and women 
became pioneers in a unique program, 
designed to provide postsecondary tech- 
nical and vocational education to deaf 
students within a hearing college en- 
vironment. 

How is the program shaping up? 

“First, we have to compare this year 
with last year,’ began NTID’s director, 
Dr. Robert Frisina. ‘‘Last year’s pro- 
gram was the initial experience with a 
large number of deaf students on _ this 
campus. It was also the year RIT moved 
onto this new campus, and so together 
we had a year to learn how to accommo- 
date one another.”’ 


“One of the basic differences,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘between last year and this year, 
in addition to the quantity of students, is 
the matter of the difference in the breadth 
of programs available. We have nearly 
275 students here now; the first-year group 
was primarily enrolled in regular RIT 
programs, but the second-year group 
realized a broadening of the educational 
opportunities.” 


Perhaps the most prominent additional 
feature of the second year is the oppor- 
tunity offered through the Vestibule pro- 
grams, which account for over half of 
the total NTID student enrollment. 

“Vestibule programs serve a number 
of purposes,’ said Vestibule Director Dr. 
James R. Speegle. ‘‘For some students 
it’s fundamentally a remedial program; 
for others it’s a support program; for 
still others it’s a preparatory program for 
entry into Diploma and other advanced 
courses of study.” 

The Vestibule programs include basic, 
preparatory and remedial education in the 
areas of English, reading, science, mathe- 
matics and applied art. It offers an ex- 


VESTIBULE PROGRAMS involve more than half of the current National Technical Institute for the Deaf 


tended evaluation period and a program 
sampling experience to help deaf stu- 
dents determine their career objectives. 
The program is designed to help deaf 
students overcome specific and general 
educational deficiencies and prepare for 
further postsecondary studies. 

Other new programs in the spotlight 
this year are Diploma programs, under 
the leadership of Victor Galloway. Cur- 
rent programs include architectural draft- 
ing, mechanical drafting, office practice 
and bookkeeping and machine tool opera- 
tion. As Galloway explained, ‘‘Many more 
Diploma programs will be added next 
year and in subsequent years. In addi- 
tion, plans are now being laid for offer- 
ing Certificate and Associate programs 
that bear a relationship to the Diploma 
programs. In other words a student could 
earn a certificate by completing a ‘‘clus- 
ter’? of courses in a particular area, earn 
a Diploma by completing a second clus- 
ter and finish an Associate program by 
completing a third.”’ 

In order to ensure compatibility between 
the students’ training and the needs of 
industry, committees are being organized 
in the various specialty areas. Coopera- 
tion within RIT has been noteworthy in 
this effort, according to NTID Dean Dr. 
William E. Castle, who commented: ‘‘Mr. 
Galloway has been able to set up ad hoc 
committees with each of the RIT colleges 
to look at those Certificate/Diploma/Asso- 
ciate programs that bear a relationship 
to their curricula. All of the colleges were 
very willing and, in fact, very enthusi- 
astic about being involved.”’ 

A giant step forward in communication 
at NTID was accomplished recently in the 
form of a ‘‘Vistaphone’’ picture-telephone 
system. Six ‘‘Vistaphone’’ units, essential- 
ly based on a telephone/television com- 
bination, and an _ interconnecting dial 
switching system, were installed at NTID 
for field testing purposes. They are on 


loan from the manufacturer, Stromberg- 


student population. Left to right: Rita Napoli, of Lexington, Mass., and Jane Maskal, of Lebanon, Ill. 
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Carlson Corp., a Rochester-based subsidi- 
ary of General Dynamics. The ‘‘Vista- 
phone”’ is the newest of a number of ex- 
periments in improved communication 
for the deaf at NTID. 

The very unique fact of NTID’s exist- 
ence as an institution for the deaf within 
an institution for the hearing brings up a 
very obvious question; Is the arrange- 
ment working out? 

Dr. Frisina commented: ‘‘The progress 
has been rather remarkable and quite 
satisfactory if one thinks in terms of 
the 18 months we have had deaf students 
on this campus. The accommodation is 
a rather positive one, both by the deaf 
and hearing students, as well as by the 
general faculty and administration of the 
Institute.”’ 

“The RIT faculty that I have met seem 
to take the NTID program in stride very 
well,” observed one relative newcomer, 
Sal Parlato, coordinator of the Vestibule 
Learning Center: ‘‘I think that they might 
even take a little pride in the unique na- 
ture of NTID.”’ 

Dean Castle has yet another thought on 
the matter of cooperation: “‘I feel that 
we are being dealt with on a very recep- 
tive basis overall, and one reason for this 
is that both Presidents Ellingson and 
Miller have exuded attitudes to adminis- 
tration and faculty that have had an effect 
on the way people think about us as a 
part of this total institution.” 

Dr. Mark Ellingson was president of 
RIT at the time NTID became established. 
Dr. Paul A. Miller, who became president 
in the fall of 1969, is a former assistant 
secretary for education for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and, while in that capacity, was involved 
in the establishment of NTID at RIT, in 
1966. It was through this project that 
he became familiar with RIT. 


Mrs. Judy Tingley of the Vestibule 
English faculty commented: “I am really 
impressed with the way people go out of 
their way to help, bringing new ideas 
to our attention.’’ But perhaps the most 
meaningful comment of all came from 
a student, Miss Adriana Blasina, who 
was part of the first group of deaf stu- 
dents to enter NTID 18 months ago. She 
said: “I think we are making some prog- 
ress but we need to remember that we 
are still in the process of growing. We 
will take a few years to get fully ad- 
justed, I’m sure.’’ 

With plans for construction, new pro- 
grams and multiplying enrollment al- 
ready in the works, the future looks prom- 
ising for NTID and for education of the 
deaf, in general. Or, as Dr. Frisina 
summed it up: ‘‘Few could disagree that, 
if future progress comes in leaps and 
bounds like the progress of these past 18 
months, the future for deaf youth of this 
country can be nothing but positive!”’ 
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New York City Cultural Event Rates A Bow 


By RUTH BROWN STURM 


The day was fair and cold, and over 
a hundred people came to New York 
City’s McBurney YMCA on February 21 
to watch about 25 people show off their 
artistic talents and strut their stuff on 
stage. The affair was the third annual 
city-wide cultural tourney, sponsored by 
the New York City Civic Association of 
the Deaf. 


Participants entered the following fields: 
photography, painting (oils and _ water- 
colors), etchings, pen and ink drawings, 
needlework, knitting, dressmaking, poetry- 
reciting, story-telling and pantomime. 
Winners received cash awards, plus cer- 
tificates and ribbons. 


Judges were Martin Sternberg, Joan 
Tausik and Richard Janowitz for art; 
Albert Hlibok, Steven Chough and Philip 
Bravin for photography; Bernard Teitel- 
baum, Steven Chough and Emerson Ro- 
mero for poetry, story-telling and panto- 
mime. 


The largest turnout of entries was in 
photography, but Bernard Gross, a ma- 
chine specialist from Flushing, won top 
honors with a black-and-white photo en- 
titled ‘‘Dog and Shoe.’ He used a Korelle 
1 reflex 2% x 2% single lens camera and 
did his own darkroom developing and en- 
largement. His achievement was all the 
more remarkable in that he beat out 
all the other entrants who used color pic- 
tures. Louis Bayarsky, a butcher, won 
second place with a color photo of row- 
boats at sea: Charles Herche, a dental 
technician, copped third place with a 
picture of a girl kissing a clown. 


Top prize in the oils category of paint- 
ing went to Jane Claire Miller, a house- 
wife also of Flushing, for her portrayal 
of hippies on a doorstep. Her inspiration, 
she told this reporter, came from a 
smudged thumbnail-sized photo in a local 
newspaper. Second place went to house- 
wife Claire Haber of New York City for 
a bathroom scene. 


As if to prove that art could surmount 
language barriers, an immigrant from 
Hong Kong, Ng Wai Pong, who speaks no 
English, won first prize in the watercolors 
division of painting. His two birds sitting 
on a bough, done in the Oriental brush- 
work technique, beat out Harold Ritwo 
of New York City, whose Nassau scenes 
took second place. 


Claire Haber ran unopposed in the etch- 
ings and pen-and-ink drawing categories, 
thus winding up as the winner of the most 
categories for the day. Despite being the 
mother of two small children, she found 
time to make a lovely blue etching of 
pairs of scissors, and drawings of people 
in various poses. Her sister-in-law, Dalia 
K. Haber, proved that talent runs in the 
family by winning top prize in needlework 
for her fruit centerpiece portrait. 

Abigail Lambert of Little Neck, a house- 
wife, took top honors in the dressmaking 
category with a red plaid jumpsuit she 
made for her teenaged daughter. Abby 
even made the black belt that went with 
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the outfit, too! Rebecca Zuskin of Wood- 
side, an IBM keypunch clerk, won the 
knitting honors with her blue long-sleeved 
pullover sweater. 

Kevin Mulholland, an illustration artist, 
ran unopposed in the poetry-reciting and 
pantomime fields, while Ernest Marshall 
of the Bronx bested the competition in 
the story-telling contest. 

Highlights of the evening were the pre- 
sentation of two awards. 

President Samuel Lewis of the New 
York City Civic Association of the Deaf 
presented the club’s annual Achievement 
Award “For outstanding volunteer service 
to the deaf community by a deaf per- 
son’’ to Emerson Romero of Farmingdale. 
‘Em’ is well-known to deaf people in the 
metropolitan New York area as the man 
who thought of captioned films way back 
in 1930, who operates a_ buzzer-clock 
service for the deaf, who has been in 
numerous variety shows as a performer 
(he is a cousin of actor Ceasar Romero), 
who formed and managed the Linda Downs 
Fund for an emotionally-disturbed child 
of deaf parents, who was the manager of 
the Long Island Club’s baseball team, 
and who—despite all this, was also em- 
ployed by Republic Aircraft for over 30 
years and managed to raise a son and 
a daughter with his slim, attractive wife. 
Romero was moved by the applause to 
actual tears and remarked later, ‘‘It was 
the most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened fo me. And you may be sure I was 
happy to get the award while I am still 
alive to smell the bouquets.’’ 

Martin Sternberg, director of communi- 
cations activities at the New York Society 
for the Deaf, presented three Jean Hanau 
Memorial Awards to Bernard Gross, Jane 
Claire Miller and Ng Wai Pong. Aided 
by the executive director of NYSD, Dr. 
Emil Zabell, and Morry Alpert, a close 
friend of Jean Hanau’s, he explained 
about Jean Hanau’s life and art. Jean 
Hanau (1899-1966) was a deaf man who 
was born in Paris and came to this coun- 
try in 1942. Although he was basically a 
painter in oils, his unique contribution to 
art was his skillful work with gold leaf 
on mirrors and lacquered panels. Ex- 
amples of his work can be seen today in 
the Hotel Plaza, the Countess Mara bou- 
tique and the lobby of the apartment house 
at 475 Park Avenue, all in New York City. 
Jean also designed the masthead of the 
Calliope newspaper of the deaf organiza- 
tion, The Merry-Go-Rounders of New 
York City. Besides honoring the memory 
of this deaf artist, it is hoped the pub- 
licity given these awards will stimulate 
interest in the arts among the deaf, en- 
courage young deaf people to seek art 
careers and help struggling artists finan- 
cially. 

Honored guests at the cultural tourney 
were Philip Bravin, director of the forth- 
coming regional cultural tourney at the 
New York School for the Deaf, White 
Plains, N. Y., on May 20, and James 
Stern, chairman of the Empire State Asso- 


CHAIRMAN—Richard H. ‘Red’ My- 
ers, who headed the committee in 
charge of the New York City Cultural 
Tournament, attended Wright Oral 
School and Junior High Schoo! 47 
before enrolling in Charles Evans 
Hughes High School. He has been 
lithographer for 25 years. Currently 
eastern Grand Vice President of the 
National Fraterna! Society of the 
Deat, ‘““‘Red’’ was the first president 
of the New York City Civic Associa- 
fion of the Deaf when it was formed 
in 1965. He is also active in the 
Union League, the Hebrew Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and the National 
Congress of Jewish Deaf. 


ciation’s biennial convention in New York 
City, September 1-4, 1971. 


Richard H. Myers of New York City 
was chairman of the event. Assisting him 
were James Stern, Ruth Sturm, Joseph 
Oestreicher, Henry Florsheim, James 
Eckber, Sam Lewis, Al Hlibok and Alfred 
Weinrib. 


TRAVEL NEWS FLASH! 


We are happy to ANNOUNCE a real 
travel opportunity for YOU, and your 
friends ... An exciting and_ colorful 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA TOUR, at group 
SAVINGS—3 full weeks, visiting 6 coun- 
tries by jet—Explore the lands of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and of Simon Boli- 
var ... the magnificent Andes and the 
unbelievable beauty of Inca relics ... all 
woven into a fascinating pattern with at- 
tractive modern capitals like BOGOTA, 
BUENOS AIRES and RIO DE JANEIRO, or 
QUITO, LIMA and MONTEVIDEO—AIll top- 
ped off by some of the finest food and 
wines to be found anywhere. 

The group will assemble in MIAMI on 
Sunday, August 2, 1970, to leave by sched- 
uled jet service, and return Sunday, Avu- 
gust 23. We chose the August 2 departure 
to coincide with the conclusion of the 
NAD Convention in Minneapolis ... But 
EVERYONE is invited to come with us to 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA. 

The cost of this special trip? Just $899 
per person, all-inclusive, except for some 
meals. 

For full details and the day-by-day pro- 
gram, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY... 


TO: REUBEN I. ALTIZER, 
1625. Colonial Terrace, 
Arlington. Va. 22209 


Please send me details of the special 
spans SOUTH AMERICA TOUR August 
-23, 1970. 
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Deaf Leadership And The Community Services Council 


By McCAY VERNON, Ph.D., Psychologist, Western Maryland College 


The very existence of a Community 
Services Council such as that established 
in Rochester, New York, is a far more 
progressive step for the city and for its 
deaf community than is generally realized. 
Only by looking at deaf people’s role in 
society from an historical perspective does 
the full significance of the Council be- 
come apparent. 


In ancient times deaf persons were de- 
nied legal, educational and basic human 
rights (Levine, 1960). They were re- 
garded as subhuman. In more recent 
times, and even in some instances today, 
they have been lumped together in class- 
rooms or institutions with the mentally 
ill and the severely mentally retarded. 
In fact my wife, who is deaf, was edu- 
cated in a school which was ostensibly 
for deaf children, but was in actuality a 
dumping ground for children who due to 
psychoses, brain damage or severe re- 
tardation required custodial care. 


Today the United States has progressed 
from these grossly insensitive reactions 
to deafness to a level that the famed 
psychiatrist, Eric Berne (1964), the author 
of Games People Play, would call ‘‘Wood- 
en Leg.’’ This is a more subtle form of 
behavior, but the end result is a similar 
failure to respond objectively and fairly 
to the deaf person as a human being. To 
clarify the way in which society’s trans- 
actions with its deaf members fits the 
mold Berne characterized by the name 
“Wooden Leg’’ it is necessary to first 
examine some major human characteris- 
tics as they are found among deaf persons. 


The first of these, intelligence, has been 
extensively studied. As a result of some 
50 investigations it has been clearly shown 
that there is no casual relationship be- 
tween I.Q. and deafness (Vernon, 1969). 
Deaf people as a group have essentially 
the same intelligence as the non-deaf. In 
fact there is evidence indicating that on 
the average the genetically deaf may 
have a higher I.Q. (Vernon, 1968). 


Other studies have shown that the work 
habits. job stability and motor skills 
of deaf persons are equal to or superior 
to the normally hearing (Vernon, 1969). 
Until automation became dominant over 
the last decade or so and _ eliminated 
many jobs in which deaf workers had 
been employed there was little unemploy- 
ment (Furfey and Harte, 1968). This re- 
markable record came about despite the 
discrimination exercised by some em- 
ployers (Craig and Silver, 1966). 


In brief, these studies of deaf people 
combine to demonstrate that the deaf 
population has the intelligence, motor 
skills, work habits and desire for inde- 
pendence to be highly successful. The 


Based on a speech given to the Rochester 
Se ty Services Council banquet, January 
17, 1970. 


Reprint request to Dr. Vernon, Department 
of Psychology, Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Maryland 21157. 
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The question which 
“What is happening to this 


potential is there. 
follows _ is, 
ability?” 

In general the answer is that the po- 
tential is being stifled instead of being 
fully realized. Fortunately, this occurs 
to a lesser degree in the United States 
than elsewhere in the world. Within the 
United States in the city of Rochester, 
partly through the Rochester Community 
Sarvices Council, the potential of deaf 
persons is perhaps going to be fulfilled 
more than anywhere else in the world. 

To understand why this is and why the 
concept of the Rochester Community 
Services Council is so important let’s re- 
turn to Eric Berne’s psychological game 
called ‘‘Wooden Leg.” 

“Wooden Leg” describes a_ transaction 
between two people or between two 
groups in which a professional person or 
professionals act paternalistically and at 
a deeper level depreciatingly toward a 
handicapped person who then responds in 
kind. The following examples are _illus- 
trative. 

An indigent stutterer on welfare is sent 
to a social worker. He pleads for help 
in finding a job as a salesman. She in 
turn avows her desire to help him and 
lines up several job interviews. Obvious- 
ly, there are no companies hiring stutter- 
ing salesmen; however, these job inter- 
views may go on for months and the 
client may even be given training to 


learn to sell. All the while the social 
worker piously speaks of ‘‘trying to 
help’? and the indigent stuttering of 


“wanting help to get a salesman’s job.”’ 

The obvious payoff in this game is that 
the stutterer keeps his welfare check and 
avoids employment. The social worker 
maintains a nice job justified by her 
heavy case load. 

Another example of ‘“‘Wooden Leg’’ is 
the transaction between the wealthy neu- 
rotic and the avaricious psychiatrist. The 
neurotic comes for ‘‘treatment’’ and goes 
into great detail about his problems. In- 
terpretations in sufficiently profound ‘“‘phy- 
choanaleeze’’ are made. The wealthy 
neurotic readily agrees about the doctor’s 
brilliance and insightfulness; however, the 
patient continues to behave as he always 
did. He and the doctor agree that this 
failure to improve is all right because 
after all ‘‘What can you expect of a neu- 
rotie?”’ 

Meanwhile the psychiatrist raises his 
fees and increases the number of therapy 
sessions to “‘help’’ the patient more. The 
patient continues to indulge his neurotic 
pleasures while on the surface trying “‘to 
seek help.’’ The pay off in this form of 
‘Wooden Leg’ is money for the doctor 
and an excuse from trying to change for 
{he patient because he ‘‘is neurotic.” 

The gimmick in the game of ‘‘Wooden 
Leg’ is that as long as the professional 
can focus on the stutterer’s disability by 
trying to make him a salesman, or the 


psychiatrist can excuse the  patient’s 
functioning in treatment because he is 
neurotic, the professional retains the up- 
per hand, the paternalistic role, and the 
client or patient remains a dependent 
child. 


The real winner in this game is the 
professional who furthers his own eco- 
nomic and personal status at the expense 
of the dignity and status of the ‘‘one who 
comes for help.” 


The game of ‘‘Wooden Leg” has tre- 
mendous relevance to deafness and to 
the concept of a Community Services 
Council. Today society tends to play 
‘Wooden Leg’’ with deaf people. Just 
as ‘‘Wooden Leg” cripples the stutterer 
by wasting his potential trying to make 
him a salesman, the game of ‘‘Wooden 
Leg’ is causing deaf persons to fail to 
realize their potential. This occurs in 
two ways. 


First, an educational approach for deaf 
youth which emphasizes and is primarily 
restricted to oralism, i.e., communication 
by speech, speechreading and amplified 
sound is by analogy an effort to make a 
salesman out of a stutterer. It is an 
emphasis on the individual’s weakness, 
the result of which dooms the recipient 
to a dependent failure to manifest his 
strengths. The gains to the professional 
are a status of superiority and a con- 
tinuing economic need and market for 
his ‘‘services.”’ 

A second form of ‘‘Wooden Leg’ im- 
posed by our society upon deaf persons 
is a rather universal policy of excluding 
them from positions of power in the in- 
stitutions which control their welfare. 
Fer example, the Bureau of Education of 
the Handicapped which controls more of 
the huge Federal expenditures in deafness 
than any other agency has no deaf per- 
sons in top policy level positions. Its key 
panels are characterized by a token repre- 
sentation of deaf members. Its grants 
and programs which deal with educa- 
tional methodology are overwhelmingly 
exclusive of deaf participants at top 
levels. The National Association of the 
Deaf and its policies are ignored (Smith, 
1969 a and b). Instead anachronistic 
techniques verging on ‘‘colonialism’’ are 
dominant. The consequence is that the 
Federal programs of this agency are total- 
ly insensitive perpetuators of a ‘‘Wooden 
Leg’ relationship between deaf people 
and their interactions with society in gen- 
eral. A second Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has been created (Vernon and Makowsky, 
1969). 

The Rochester Community Services 
Council is different. It is run by deaf 
people. The Council is  client-centered 
not agency-centered as with the Bureau 
of Education of the Handicapped. Busi- 
ness and industry in Rochester consult 
deaf people about deaf people. There is 
effective interaction, not paternalism. 
The Rochester Community Services is 
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unique in the United States, its only 
parallel being the Council of Organiza- 
tions Serving the Deaf which is national. 


Accomplishments of the Rochester 
Community Council 


The Council’s accomplishments in its 
first year of existence are many. In 
the area of employment it has created 
a series of film strips illustrating for 
industry the kinds of positions in which 
deaf persons have been successfully em- 
ployed. It has conducted an information 
program about the inappropriateness of 
many verbal tests commonly used by in- 
dustry for assessing the potential of deaf 
job applicants. Performance type tests 
are better. 

The Council has emphasized to business 
and industry that most residential schools 
spend $10,000 per graduate on their stu- 
dents’ vocational and prevocational edu- 
cation alone. This is training industry 
does not have to do, meaning that the 
deaf graduate is an applicant with a 
background of desirable training. Even 
more importantly, the Council has com- 
municated to business and industry that 
deaf workers have the skills, work habits 
and stability that make them desirable 
employes. 

Other Council activities include estab- 
lishment of adult education, cultural pro- 
grams and interpreting services. Inter- 
preting is especially important. Without 
these services deaf persons are often 
shortchanged and inadequately treated 
medically due to poor communication be- 
tween doctor and patient. Job interviews 
usually put the deaf person at a disad- 
vantage despite his qualifications for the 
given position. By providing interpreting 
services many doors have been opened 
which were heretofore closed. 

Cliff Carpenter, syndicated columnist, 
noted that what the Council has not done 
may be equally significant in some ways 
to its accomplishments. The Council has 
not asked for special privileges, it has not 
asked for welfare allowances, and it has 
not asked for cushiony jobs. 

It is this kind of record which has 
caused deaf persons from all over the 
nation to look to the Council and the City 
of Rochester as a model of what can hap- 
pen when deaf leadership and community 
leadership relate as equals in cooperation 
that benefits all concerned. 
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New 


Deaf 


SFVSC Scholarships Available For 
Children Of Deaf Parents 


SFVSC INTERPRETERS—From left to right, Mrs. Faye Ogburn Wilkie, interpreter; Miss Sharon Neumann, 


student interpreter; and Miss Virginia Vail, coordinator of the College Program for the Deaf; all of 


San Fernando Valley State College, 


Northridge, California. 


Miss Neumann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Donald Neumann, Tucson, Arizona, received the first award from the Mrs. Morvie Ogburn Scholarship 
Fund, established in memory of Mrs. Wilkie’s mother to assist student interpreters. 


College students who possess skill in 
communicating with deaf persons are be- 
ing offered scholarships at San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Cali- 
fornia. Ten (10) $300 awards will be 
available for the 1970-71 academic year. 
To be awarded on a competitive basis, 
the grants are to be used for tuition and 
living costs. Applications are welcomed 
from the children of deaf parents, or 
from applicants from homes having a 
deaf family member. Scholarship recip- 
ients must meet regular academic admis- 
sion requirements of the San Fernando 
Valley State College. 


The services of an interpreter makes 
it possible for qualified deaf students to 
compete successfully in regular college 
classes. The increasing need for compe- 
tent interpreters is a crucial one in order 
for the college to serve qualified deaf stu- 
dents seeking admission for the 1970 fall 
semester. The value of interpreters to 
aid deaf students has been ably demon- 
strated at San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege. During the past five years two (2) 
students with impaired hearing have re- 
ceived bachelor’s degrees, twenty-nine 
(29) have earned their master’s degrees. 


Scholarship recipients with superior 
skill in simultaneous communication (both 
oral and the language of signs) may be 
employed as part-time interpreters, thus 
making it possible for the individual stu- 
dent to.finance the major part of his col- 
lege expenses by his own efforts. In- 
service training for interpreters is avail- 
able at San Fernando Valley State College. 

This scholarship program at San Fer- 
nando Valley State College will make it 
possible for the college to serve a greater 
number of deaf students. The program 
will also serve to recruit persons for 


career service to the deaf. Those inter- 
ested in applying for a scholarship should 
con'act Miss Virginia Vail, Coordinator, 
College Program for the Deaf, Building T, 
San Fernando Valley State College, 18111 
Nordhofi Street, Northridge, California 
91324. - 


Baptist Scholarship Available 
For Deaf Ministry Student 


The Baptist Church of the Deaf, of 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., 
has created a fund to provide a scholar- 
ship known as the Baptist Church of the 
Deaf Scholarship. This scholarship is 
available to some deaf student preparing 
for the Baptist ministry, working toward 
a degree and pledged to full-time minis- 
terial service to the deaf following grad- 
vation. Award of this scholarship is made 
on the basis of character, ability and need. 
Only college seniors are eligible to apply. 
This scholarship is in the amount of $500. 


Applications must be on file with the 
Scholarship Committee no later than 
May 1 for the following school year. For 
details, contact Francis C. Higgins, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. 20002. 


Commission 
Offer Extended 


Cooperating Member (state) Associa- 
tions of the National Association of the 
Deaf can continue to earn $1.00 for 


each new subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (and 75c for each renewal) 
until further announcement. 
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In Parade’s 
Comedian Billy Falbo writes: 

I like the old silent movies the best. 
It’s. great to see women open their mouths 
and not a word comes out. 


‘My Favorite Jokes,” 


The coffee shop at Sage’s Market, River- 
side, Calif., sometimes has on its menu 
card some ‘“‘thoughts’’ for the day. Re- 
cently, among other thoughts, a card 
carried this: 

When you speak to a man, look on his 
eyes; when he speaks to thee, look on his 
mouth.—Ben Franklin’s Wit and Wisdom. 

Seamus—‘‘What are you writing such a 
big hand for, Sean?’’ 

Sean—‘‘Why you see my grandmother 
is so dafe that I am writing a loud letter 
to her.’’—Source not stated. 


Me 


AND, OH, OUR ACHING EARS 


A cold is both positive and negative; 
sometimes the eyes have it and some- 
times the nose.—William Lyon Phelps, 
American author, educator and _ critic. 
Sent by FFFFF. 


Seriously this time: 

In the May issue of the DA there was 
an article by Allan F. Bubeck, Jr., Beau- 
mont, Texas, on ‘‘Deaf Russian Scien- 
tist Space Pioneer,’ who was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the great Russian exploits 
in space rocketry. 

Just recently (December), as a supple- 
ment to National Geographic Magazine, 
the National Geographic Society printed 
a map of the moon with craters on both 
near and far sides of the moon, and 
names of the craters—and lo! and behold! 
there was the name _ Tsiolkovsky, the 
Russian deaf scientist, on one of the 
craters—on the far side of the moon. 


+ 


Coming from Oscar Sanders who had 
it from Frederick Fell’s ‘‘Laughter Is 
Legal’: 

In Corpus Christi, Texas, a woman was 
given a divorce after telling the judge 
that her husband shut off his hearing aid 
to keep from hearing her side of the argu- 
ment. 


This too from Oscar Sanders—same 
source (Laughter Is Legal): 

A tort involving thousands of dollars 
came on appeal before Chief Justice Gum- 
mere of New Jersey’s highest court. 

After the plaintiff's lawyer had stated 
his case, Justice Gummere remarked, ‘‘I 
can’t hear you.” 

The lawyer raised his voice, but again 
the justice said, ‘‘I told you I can’t hear 
you.”’ 

Then the lawyer really let loose with 
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Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


his larynx. He could have drowned out a 
hundred cannon. 


The justice called him to the bench. 
“You don’t understand. I have no juris- 
diction in this matter. In other words, 
I can’t hear you.”’ 


You may be interested in a piece of 
“‘deaf-lore’’ in the classics. 

Among Reader’s Digest Best Loved 
Books is ‘‘King Arthur and His Knights” 
by Howard Pyle. From it is taken this 
excerpt: 


Sir Lavaine said, ‘Is there a boat at 
this place that may float upon the river?’’ 
And they said, ‘‘Yea, Messire, there is a 
barge and there is a deaf-and-dumb man 
that saileth that barge.’’ 

So they took him to the bargeman. And 
the bargeman was a very old man with 
a long white beard. So Sir Lavaine made 
signs to him, asking him if he would ferry 
him down the stream, and the bargeman 
made signs in answer that it should be as 
Sir Lavaine desired .. . 

Thereafter Sir Lavaine took his 
station in the bow of the barge and the 
deaf-and-dumb man took his station in 
the stern. Then the bargeman trimmed 
the sail and the barge drew slowly away 
from that place... 


k 


Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y., 
sent in this piece from ‘‘Give Us the 
Tools,” by Henry Visceardi, Jr., legless 
author, founder and president of Abilities, 
Inc., fabulous Long Island concern made 
up entirely of disabled people. 

. Sam Carson was a case in point. 
He established a record of sorts by win- 
ning the first fist fight at Abilities. I had 
to pretend annoyance when it happened, 
but I was secretly a little pleased. Tak- 
ing a good, hard poke at someone or 
something was what Sam had needed to 
do for a long time. Sam was a deaf mute. 
How much was physical, how much psy- 
chological, I never knew. I did know his 
background, and it explained a lot. He 
came from a family that was poor in 
almost every respect—in money, in edu- 
cation, in love and understanding for 
their difficult child. His father once 
threatened to kill him with a butcher knife. 

He had spent a good part of his child- 
hood and most of his adult life in institu- 
tions. When he came to Abilities, he was 
confused and resentful. slow to under- 
stand and difficult to instruct. Sam, in 
fact, had developed his defect as his one 
defense against the world. When he 
didn’t want to understand, he couldn’t. 

We gave him a job to do, and let him 
alone, and he got by. Not a top hand by 
any means, but he tried. During a bus 
strike, he walked more than eight miles 


to work one morning. Then we hired an- 
other deaf mute, and it developed that 
the two were old acquaintances, though 
hardly friends. The second man was a 
bully; he found a natural patsy in Sam 
when they were in deaf-mute school to- 
gether and he took up now where he had 
left off. Time and again he goaded Sam 
with soundless finger-waving harangues. 
Sam would stand and take it, or some- 
times just walk away. And then, one fine 
morning, Sam turned on his tormentor. 
It was a one-punch, one knockdown fight. 
I didn’t see it, but I was informed that 
for a man who hadn’t done much swing- 
ing in life, Sam mustered a pretty con- 
vincing right to the jaw. 

Art Nierenberg (boss) suspended both 
men in the interest of shop discipline, 
but Sam took refuge in his special de- 
fense. He couldn’t understand. Art wrote 
it out. Sam, bent over his work bench 
now, very busy tinning wires, pushed the 
note aside. He had no time for corres- 
pondence. We let him stay. The other 
man didn’t come back when his suspension 
was up, and we were just as happy to 
see him go. 


Sam’s fistic prowess enlivened cafeteria 
conversation for days. Art Nierenberg 
brought me the news one morning, an 
odd excitement shining in his eyes. 

“Hank! Sam’s talking!”’ 

He was, too. Not much, just three 


words. He had taught himself to mumble, 
“Good morning, boss.” 

On our recent visit to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Manley Campbell of Loma 
Linda, Calif., Mildred Campbell told us 
the following tale: 


In April 1968 I had been to see my 
husband Manley in Loma Linda Univer- 
sity Hospital. Manley had been operated 
on and was on the mend. Leaving his 
bedside after a visit, I entered the mid- 
dle of the three elevators, pushed the 
button to the first floor from the fifth floor. 
All of a sudden I noticed the elevator door 
shaking very vigorously; then the cage 
shot up to the eleventh floor, instead of 
down, then dropped down and all went 
black. I could not see a thing. I was 
alone, keeping cool and collected. Maybe 
there was trouble with the elevator motor 
or crossed wires, or a hitch with the ele- 
vator cables. I groped for the button 
board and found the telephone, took off 
the receiver and left it hanging down 
(Maybe the switchboard will get the mes- 
sage, I imagined). Then a dim light 
came on. I wrote a small note, ‘‘Help 
me, I am deaf,’’ and tried to pass it 
through the crack in the sliding doors. 
It would not go. I waited and waited— 
and waited—for some time. 


Then I tried again and this time man- 
aged to move the door a little, and passed 
the slip of paper through the opening in 
the hope that somebody might be there. 
Sure enough, it was the night watchman. 
He put his night stick through the open- 
ing to keep the door open. The guard 
wrote on the note, ‘‘Push the button to 
the fourth floor,’’ and pushed the paper 
through the opening to me. I read it in 
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the weak light, found the necessary ~but- 
ton, and pushed it. The elevator went up 
and the lights came on. The door opened 
wide. 

I came out of the elevator where I 
found I had been for 45 minutes. 

The guard and an officer raced up the 
stairs and asked me, ‘‘How are you?” 
searching my face. I replied that I was 
all right—relieved from the ordeal. I 
asked him, ‘“‘What happened?” He said, 
‘“‘Earthquake.’’ I was dumfounded. So 
it was the earthquake that did havoc with 
the elevator works and the lights. I went 
up to the fifth floor, raced to my husband, 
to find he was all right. 

Manley himself explained that he had 
stood up for a while, and then feeling his 
legs wobbly, thinking himself still dizzy 
from the anesthesia and drugs, he had 
gone back to bed. He saw two nurses 
saying, “‘Look—this building is swaying,” 
saw the four-faced clock chained to the 
ceiling, swaying back and forth very fast. 
Manley knew that this was an earthquake. 
He thought of me. We were thankful we 
were safe and sound. 


Now Lucille Lindholm can tell a tale 
of her own, in connection with the same 
earthquake that shook a considerable area 
in Southern California, but fortunately 
did little damage. California is still above 
water level. 

Lucille’s sister, Elsie Fischer, of Mil- 
waukee, was our houseguest at the time. 
One day we were having supper in our 
patio when there were sharp ground 
tremors, that lasted a few moments. 
Elsie looked up and asked, ‘‘What is that— 
terrible noises!’’ Lucille told her. Elsie 
was scared and asked what was to do, 
and Lucille (experienced in such matters) 
said, ‘‘Nothing!’”’ ‘“‘Stand in the doorway 
or get under the table?’’ ‘‘No—nothing 
heavy, loose above us to worry about.’’ 
To distract Elsie from the fright she felt, 
Lucille called her attention to her bra 
on the clothes line beyond the patio. The 
bra was swaying in the gentle warm air, 
and filling out like a sail on a boat. We 
laughed at the funny sight. 


Then when Lucille served strawberry 
short cake, she shook the whipping cream 
can and spread the whipped cream on 
the cakes. She took off her thumb to 
shut off the can, but the cream continued 
to erupt forth and we had mountainous 
heaps of the cream on the cakes that 
overflowed on the little plates and onto 
the tablecloth. And so on until the can 
ran out, and then it stopped spewing. 
Had this gushing anything to do with 
the earthquake? We don’t know! We 
saw no connection. Maybe pure coinci- 
dence! Maybe the can was defective. 

Still we enjoyed our strawberry short- 
cake immensely. The ground swells did 
not sour the cream. No ‘‘morning after 
night before’ effects. A ‘‘conversation 
piece’ that lasted us a while—here and 
on into Milwaukee. 
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Principles Of Leadership 


By REV. CROFT M. PENTZ 


There are certain principles of leader- 
ship. Many would-be leaders have fallen 
by the way because they did not know the 
principles of leadership or refused to ac- 
cept them. 

To be a leader requires a_ three-fold 
knowledge: 

A. Knowledge of self. 
abilities and limitations. 

B. Knowledge of others. Knowing how 
they can help you and your cause as a 
leader. 

C. Knowing how to lead. This requires 
hours of work and study. We will list 
15 principles of leadership. They are not 
listed according to their importance. 

1. ASSUMING RESPONSIBILITY. Many 
would like to be leaders but are not will- 
ing to accept the responsibility of leader- 
ship. 

2. WILLING TO WORK. A leader must 
be willing to work overtime. He must be 
willing to do more than what is expected 
of him. Laziness and indifference should 
have no place in the life of a leader. 

3. ACCEPTING PRESSURES. Pres- 
sures cause us to grow. A smooth sea 
never made a good sailor. Some crack 
under pressure and therefore fail as be- 
ing a leader. 

4. HAVE HIGH PRINCIPLES. Prin- 
ciples come above people. Have no pets 
or favorites. At times it may appear 
that you are standing alone. You may be 
misunderstood, but stick to high prin- 
ciples always. 

5. DISCIPLINE. Think before you 
speak. Ask yourself this question, ‘Will 
my words help or hurt?’ As a leader, 
you cannot always say what you like to. 
Though some may be rude to you, never 
be rude as a leader. Discipline yourself 
to be kind, even to your enemies. 

6. COOPERATION. Cooperation is a 
two-way street. Don’t expect more than 
you are willing to give. Seek the help 
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and counsel of others. It takes teamwork 
for an organization to be a success and 
you the leader being the captain. 

7. CLEAR MIND. Think things through. 
Look at things from all angles. Hear all 
sides, even you may know they are 
wrong. Never be biased. Don’t let feel- 
ings or anger cloud your mind. 

8. SELF-IMPROVEMENT. The leader 
must grow. He must read. He must be 
willing to listen to others. He must keep 
up with what’s happening in the deaf 
community. 

9. LOOK AND LISTEN. God has given 
man two ears—one mouth. He made the 
mouth to close, but the ears to remain 
open. Why? He wanted us to listen twice 
as much as we speak. 

10. USE WISDOM. Seek out the older, 
experienced men and listen to them. 
There is a vast difference in knowledge 
and wisdom. Despite the so called ‘‘gen- 
eration gap’’ you can learn much from 
the older people. 

11. HONESTY. Honesty always gains 
respect. If you don’t have the answer, 
say so. Don’t be a bluffer! If people 
cannot trust you, then they will not trust 
your organization. 

12. DESIRE. Seek to be the very best. 
Set high goals for self and organization. 
Seek to be above average! Those with- 
out desire will soon give up. 

13. HUMOR. Have a sense of humor. 
Laughter will help you “‘let off steam.” 
Be willing to take a joke. A certain leader 
always starts his meeting with a joke. 
This breaks the ice, and the remainder 
of the meeting he has the people ‘‘eating 
out of his hand.’’ 

14. RELAX. Learn to relax from pres- 
sure. Stretch a rubber band too far, and 
it will break. When you don’t learn to 
relax, you become irritable and hard to 
get along with. 

15. COURTESY. Someone has said, 
‘All gentlemen are men, but not all men 
are gentlemen.’’ There is never an ex- 
cuse to be rude. Always be courteous. 


Leadership is an art. To be a leader, 
you must work at it. You learn from 
experience. You learn from others. You 
learn from your own mistakes and _ fail- 
ures. 


When a leader ceases to learn, he 
ceases to be a leader. Always keep your 
eyes, ears and mind open. As you learn, 
you can help others. 


Put these principles into daily practice 
and you will be an effective leader. You 
will cause others to follow and create 
the desire in others to be leaders. 


Mrs. Pearl L. Steinhaus Passes 


Mrs. Pearl Linton Steinhaus of Univer- 
sity City, Mo., immediate past president 
of the Missouri Association of the Deaf, 
passed away on March 1 after suffering 
a heart seizure. Active in many other 
organizations of the deaf, she was busy 
as Midwest regional cultural director for 
the NAD at the time of her death. Her 
husband, Oliver, preceded her in death in 
1965. Among survivors is a son, the Rev. 
O. Otto Steinhaus of Columbia, Mo. Burial 
was at Pacific, Mo. 
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President's Message 


Our 1970 convention is closer than you 
think. Be sure to start making your plans 
now to attend this convention from July 
26 to August 1, 1970, at the Leamington 
Hotel in Minneapolis. Considering this is 
the first centrally located convention in 
many years with accessibility from many 
heavily populated areas, it would be wise 
to send in your reservations as early as 
possible to assure accommodations of your 
choice. 

I have just returned from the third 
annual COSD Forum which was held at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, February 
25-27. This Forum was sponsored by the 
National Association of the Deaf, the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, the 
Professional Rehabilitation Workers With 
the Adult Deaf and the Registry of In- 
terpreters for the Deaf. 

It was a long drive from Akron to Chi- 
cago via turnpikes and despite a heavy 
wind all the way which caused my wife 
and myself to concentrate heavily on 
steering and seemingly to keep the car 
from being blown off the road at times, 
we arrived safely, 

It was my privilege and pleasure to be 
asked to chair the Thursday morning ses- 
sion where I had the honor of introducing 
the first session speaker, Dr. Jerome D. 
Schein, who is at present dean of educa- 
tion at the University of Cincinnati and 
director of the NAD Census Project. Dr. 
Schein spoke on ‘‘Social Services and Pub- 
lic Agencies.” 

Along with this task went the responsi- 
bility of making announcements and pre- 
siding at the question and answer period 
following the group discussions. All in 
all, it was a very interesting and valuable 
experience to me and now I am wonder- 
ing why more rank and file deaf people 
along with their hearing friends do not 
show enthusiasm in this sort of program. 

If I am not mistaken, the whole con- 
cept of these Forums centers around prob- 
lems related to the deaf and what could 
be better than to have a larger turnout 
of all classes of deaf and hearing people 
interested in the deaf, at an affair like 
this? In fact, I have a hunch they would 
benefit from it in more ways than some 
of the professional people that attend. 

It seems that there is a mistaken notion 
that one must be officially invited before 
he can come, that one must be a college 
graduate, that one must be a member of 
some national organization or that one 
must have a big ‘‘bankroll’’ to be able 
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to participate in these Forums. 

This is not the case! The cost of shar- 
ing the experience of the entire Forum 
is only $10.00. Of course, sometimes there 
are special features which will add to the 
cost but no one is forced to attend these 
special events. I am sure there are count- 
less deaf and hearing people who could 
double up with friends and thus reduce 
the cost of attending to a great extent. 

It seems to me that although records 
for attendance were broken at this Forum 
held in Chicago, I am sure there are many 
more people willing and able to attend 
if only they knew that these Forums are 
open to people of all stations with no re- 
quirements of any kind. Perhaps our ad- 
vertising or notices of these Forums do 
not stress the point sufficiently to draw 
a larger audience, perhaps we need to 
make more use of the “Little Paper Fam- 
ily,’’ the official publications of our schools 
for the deaf, and other methods. 

The topic of this year’s meeting was 
‘Legal Rights of the Deaf’’ and it gave 
the participants a wide field in which to 
conduct constructive thinking. Too bad 
we did not have more people in attend- 
ance to tell of actual experiences in this 
field whereby constructive steps could be 
taken to remove discrimination by legal 
process if it were deemed practical and 
advisable. 

Our trip back home after the COSD 
Board meeting on Saturday was unevent- 
ful and we arrived with a feeling that our 
time was well spent and that, hopefully, 
the Forum to be held next year at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, will draw an 
even larger attendance including people 
from all walks of life who will be willing 
to share their experience with others in 
attendance.—Robert O. Lankenau. 


HOME 
OFFICE 
NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


THIS ISSUE of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
finds the Executive Secretary back on 
the job after an interminable interval of 
over six weeks. It must be said that that 
was the longest six-week period we have 
ever had to go through. At this time we 
look somewhat Moishe Dyanish with one 
eye still covered with a black patch but 
it is only a matter of time before things 
will be back to normal. 

It is reassuring, however, to note that 
during the period the Home Office was 
on a “business as usual’’ basis and this 
demonstrated very conclusively the truth 
of the oft made statement that ‘‘No man 
is indispensable.” 
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Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


We are indebted to many people for 
the smooth operation of the office while 
we were gone. In particular we owe a 
great deal to Mr. Art Norris who served 
as Special Assistant to the Executive 
Secretary during this period. Mr. Norris 
not only handled most of the Secretary’s 
correspondence but also took care of all 
the little details that were made necessary 
by the move to our Silver Spring location 
with such dispatch and competence that 
we have made much more progress: in 
settling into our new quarters than we 
had any reason to expect. 


In addition, Mr. Albert Pimentel, Exec- 
utive Director of the Registry of Inter- 
preters for the Deaf and an NAD Board 
Member, also shared the load. Mr. Pi- 
mentel took over as administrative head 
of the Home Office and it was he who 
was called on to solve all the knotty prob- 
lems that came up from day to day while 
still riding herd on his own duties in the 
RID. 

Miss Joyce York, who filled in for the 
Secretary in the February issue of the 
DA, did an excellent job; however, she 
left out the bad parts—like the leaking 
roof which turned the office into a swim- 
ming pool, or the balky thermostats which 
resulted in either freezing or boiling. All 
that is behind us now and the office is 
running smoothly. 

WE CONTINUE TO GROW and with 
our growth we face the inevitable re- 
quirement of more furniture and equip- 
ment. The Census staff is constantly be- 
ing enlarged and while our entire comple- 
ment is not yet on the job we have a 
total staff of nine employes on the pay- 
roll headed by Mr. Ries. This means that 
we-have had to acquire additional desks, 
chairs and typewriters as well as all the 
other related items so that despite the 
fact that we have doubled our office space, 
we are beginning to look a little crowded 
as it were. 

SPEAKING OF THE CENSUS, it seems 
to us that there is not enough of a 
sense of urgency about our list building 
program. We have over 100,000 names 
on our Census files now but we need more 
and more names and addresses than that. 
We need also your help in getting the 
message across. First of all, all names 
and addresses are confidential. No names 
and addresses will be used for anything 
except Census purposes. This is a very 
important thing and it needs to be re- 
peated over and over again since we are 
aware that many deaf people are con- 
cerned with this. It has prevented some 
cooperation but we pledge that the 
names and addresses will be used only 
for the Census and absolutely nothing 
else. Not even the NAD itself will be 
permitted to use the names and addresses. 

Secondly, while all people on the Cen- 
sus list will receive a short questionnaire, 
this will only be about their ability to 
hear. Later on some people will receive 
another more detailed questionnaire but 
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only a relatively few people will get this 
so it will not take too much time. We 
estimate it would take maybe 10 minutes 
to check the boxes on the first question- 
naire. This is not too much time for a 
program which will improve services to 
the deaf on all levels not only national 
but also on the state and local level. It 
is not too much when it means that we 
will be able to get better schools, better 
rehabilitation services and perhaps cheap- 
er and more readily available automobile 
insurance to point out just a few of the 
advantages that will come from _ the 
Census. So how about pitching in and 
helping. While it is only March, when we 
have to mail questionnaires to 300,000 peo- 
ple it will take a lot of time. It will take 
even more time to remove the names of 
people who can hear from our lists and 
then mail out the follow up questionnaires. 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS we have 
tried to get this Census going and if we 
miss the boat now it is probable that we 
may never see it again. So let’s go! We 
need especially the names and addresses 
of the loners, the people who do not be- 
long to clubs but we need and want the 
club and other social and religious lists 
as well and if you want to see your 
state get the kind of services and the kind 
of schools you want, it is up to you to 
help. 


IT IS) THAT ‘TIME: OF’ THE “YEAR 
AGAIN when the Home Office will be 
sending out notices regarding quota pay- 
ments. And with the convention only a 
few months distant, it seems a good time 
to make your plans to Meet Me in Minne- 
apolis July 26-August 1, 1970. This is our 
Ninetieth Anniversary—that is 1970 marks 
90 years since the NAD was established 
and as we enter a new decade we have 
great plans, many innovations which all 
people interested in the progress of the 
deaf would want to have a voice in mak- 
ing. There have been many changes in 
the NAD during the Sixties and we can 
expect even more changes in the Seven- 
ties—changes which you all would be 
proud of having played a part in effect- 
ing. So plan now for the 3M convention 

. we'll see you there. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has 
been on the go ever since he got back. 
First to the COSD Forum in Chicago 
where in addition to participating in the 
very important discussions on Legal 
Rights of the Deaf, he used the occasion 
to introduce Mr. Ries to other people who 
could be of great assistance in the Census. 


Following the Chicago meeting, he at- 
tended a meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Annual National School Census 
at Gallaudet College and then went to 
Rochester as a consultant to the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. This was 
a very illuminating meeting and served 
to clarify some bothersome questions that 
have been nagging many of our members 
ever since the NTID was created. We are 
pleased te have this cleared up and a 
full report on this will appear in the next 
issue of the DA. 


Future trips will include a trip to Cali- 
fornia on behalf of the Census since Cali- 
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fornia is one of the key states in this 
project. There will be a statewide meet- 
ing in Berkeley on April 3 to explain the 
entire program and enlist the help of the 
leaders of the deaf communities in the 
state as well as other organizations to 
insure that the state is adequately rep- 
resented in the Census when it is com- 
pleted. Other states will also be marked 
for statewide meetings before our list 
building is complete. 


Applications for renewal or continua- 
tion of our Census and RID grants have 
been completed and sent to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
on schedule and on April 1 we expect to 
submit our request for a continuation of 
the Communicative Skills Program. In 
addition we are currently negotiating with 
Media Services-Captioned Films for a re- 
newal of our evaluation contract. Looking 
back on this contract it amazes us to 
realize that over the years the NAD has 
screened more than 1,000 movies, which 
you will admit is a lot of movies. 


LATEST NEWS FLASH—The Executive 
Secretary has just been informed that he 
has been elected to the Board of the Na- 
tional Association of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies. This is very encouraging and 
will serve to continue and improve upon 
the growing cooperation we have had 
with the National Association of Hearing 
and Speech Agencies. It is our hope that 
we shall be able to develop a plan where- 
by deat people all over the United States 
will be able to get the kind of service 
they need through the member agencies 
of NAHSA. There has been much prog- 
ress in this direction and continuing ef- 
forts are being made to improve upon this 
so that any deaf person will be able to go 
to any hearing and speech agency in what- 
ever community he resides in and get the 
kind of help he wants and needs from 
people who will not only be able to com- 
municate with him but also will be able 
to understand the special needs of the 
deaf. 
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The Greatest Book Since 
“THE RAINDROP” ... 


For The Deaf 


A DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS 
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Over 19,000 copies of this most impres- 
sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 
If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
do so now. 


Available only from the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
905 Bonifant Street 


Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
PRICE: $3.50 a copy 


(Includes postage and handling) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
January 1970 
Income 


National Association of the Deaf 
Affiliation fee --._-____._--_--.__-$ 10.00 
Captioned Films _____.--..___--__ 1,218.00 
Contributions 110.00 
Dividends __ caaae 14.56 
Indirect costs for grants: cae _ 4,019.82 
Membership dues soe Eo 913.50 
Publications __ sabe 639.71 
Quota payments. (state 

associations) — ~ 1,387.50 


Reimbursements ____.____ 968.22 
Total” Sesser ne eae ane eh eS OP OIKS 
Deaf American 
$ 


Advertising Dessae ustedes 33.16 
Bound volumes --_- nas 36.00 
Deaf American subscriptions | _.. 1,248.30 
NAD ala eee dt sunnar £1624:00 

Total ‘ Sac an eS MS BAlEAD. 

Grants. 
Total 5 aiatet _..-$40,670.00 
~ Expenses 
National Association of the Deaf 

Advertising __- aes Seaman 3.75 
Bank service charge ee ere 1.24 
Board meetings -_- ~ 270.00 
Deaf American (membership) - =zu» 2324.00 
Executive Secretary’s expenses __ 98.53 
Executive peerless Ss paiary _... 1,200.00 
il GAs) cacdadaetocckanstaeccecus 77.98 
POGIQhh ao see ee este 3.15 
Furniture and equipment suecane 0,819.83 
INSUPANCE: soca ce- eke sates 21.42 
Miscellaneous io esascknncodateee 55.14 
PAayuolll Unc ewecec weiss. er ne 1,373.10 
Postage S so: BNO 29 
Brinting® 2325-2. 52 eGas gees 123.30 
Publications’ =cams2stetaccee ae 57.50 
Rent _- tie coe 75.00 
Repair and maintenance ________ 37.48 
Services rendered _..._..._-_--_..__ 667.07 
SUDDUES. Aude eee ie cs 4550648 
MelEDNONAy Sua 2~ cease sono de oe 101.68 
MAVOU seen Bet een ussotcesen aus 126.00 
Moving expenses __-.----.-.-..--. 157.20 
Open house expenses ________..__ 298.98 
President’s expenses ___________- 100.00 
Contribution: to«CGOSD. 22..-..-2.2. 100.00 
JENA DS Campy (225 4 Fa oa 144.45 
Fz1.C.A...for.: Seminar*-_2s: = 225 20.88 

Total ose aes tet ON LD 
aes 

.C.A. 
Miscellaneous: 
Payroll 
Postage 
Printing 
SS) ear Ss ee 
Telephone 
Travel 

Total _-$ 2,225.80 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 

FH Cy ie Oe EA. Sees $ 105.34 
INGlFECT +COSisi* = 3 3. foe on oy eles 934.67 
insGrance: S ce. Sea ees heke 18.47 
PAVCOU Sees onc aun no caiounseee ean 2,663.90 
eAel plots LL) 0 ye eee ea a 685.00 
Professional services  ___.._-_-- 300.00 
SUPDIIGS are ees aS ees To eS 36.63 
MIGlIEDNONE Nak i cacs sp see sete seeks 31.82 
WONG cocaine ech atle peeene amen 832.20 

WO! Gaezcnse se Beta sceancacceneenaeae $ 5,608.03 

Communicative Skills Program 

FeliGvAer fessaccnoon boa coe hee one 54.77 
indireel COSIs® 2220 2 2b eteee eae. 1,613.50 
iMSUFANCEA sl ce 30.58 
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A Dictionary Of Idioms 
For the Deaf 


American School for the Deaf 


West HARTPORD, CONMRCTICUT 
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Wavrolletectee.sebeenpaeeso eee 2,342.28 

REAL OIGN Hck ae locas ie deeescee 140.00 

POSTAGR sci nua ca ga baamsawe 2.87 

Professional services -_.--------- 3,090.00 

BUPGNES: rz cea be choose wGuccnedat 13.25 

TPIGDAONE: Wien ou ee natok cw ee 45.87 

FMAM ED eh wera Aa le ocetitk ow asco s ake 1,949.09 
PROTO ly Sone ootite Seren eee 8 eet $ 9,282.21 

Census 

FinG OA ont caen th oe aaweesdanuenes $ 131.99 

Indirect costs _. 1,471.65 

Insurance __- 3 56.13 

Payroll —_- _-. 3,598.26 

Per diem 60.00 

Postage —__ 78.92 

Printing —_- 694.22 

Professional ~ 1,908.09 

SUPBIES. Soare seco 59.33 

Telephone ----------- 82.71 

ind Vie ieee ye Soo eh ot ee 148.60 

Date processing: su. 2.052222 -e52 540.00 
TIGL unbeaten aa aia a ake Ba pixobiaa emcee! $ 8,829.90 
Total Grant Expenses __-_-..--.._-_____ $23,720.14 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 


February 1970 


Income 
National Association of the Deaf 

ONTTIDU TIONS o let eae eSe Suc etee $ 112.00 
WIVIGENOS i cc eu se scrote ene 237.72 
Indirect costs for grants __._..._ 1,268.58 
HOWENTOnY hes aa ates Sane ee 10.00 
Membership dues ____-___--_-___- 484.00 
PUD IGANONS aces uss osecon seed _.. 1,249.94 
Quota payments 

(state associations) -_._-...-.__- 1,039 50 
Reimbursments  __---------------- 489.78 
Services rendered __-_---_-------- 337.88 
Redeposit checks -_-----.-------- 7.00 


OLA postesendedleaseaoescBeaennd soca eee nae 
Deaf American 
WAVErNSING |. asp eoe ust aeseesa ne $ 561.50 
Deaf American subscriptions -_-- 1,034.13 
NAD:-subseriptions: <2.-5.-=---u-u2 169.00 
Service rendered __-_-------.----- 220.00 


Total 


National Association of the Deaf 


Bank service charge —_---------.- $ 63 
Board jmeéetings: -22---.---.-..+:- 16.00 
Captioned films ._---------.------ 429.91 
Convention expenses ----~-~-~-.-- 41.32 
Deaf American (membership) -- 169.00 
Executive Secretary’s expenses _. 85.40 
Executive Secretary’s salary ..-- 1,200.00 
Fen GsAG We care coe Ma Bee eee me 130.46 
Preighite- oes. tte ke eee oes 1.10 
Furniture and equipment -_---~-- 2,191.89 
INSURANCE. crea keep caen oe een ee 144.89 
VAVENTORY usecase si42 desc one ee 1,092.00 
Miscellaneous -_-----------.------ 95.85 
AVION cue e ooo codecs owebe eet 1,258 60 
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Rene =pabteka sece ne eden 5 a enae 1,521.80 
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Services rendered _..._---.---.---- 395 63 
Standing committees ~.-.----.---- 41.32 
DUPDUESs seat San ate Si oa eecoes 194.37 
Returned checks: 1-2-2225 2-ses5-4. 26.00 
President’s expense account _-... 100.00 


$ 5,236.40 


$ 1,984.63 


$ 9,627.91 


$ 4,986.50 


$ 4,625.79 
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RONitacetcsacewn a tscasaaawen een ees 16.00 
MSIEDHONG, <sacccu-4.ostesetelee ses 18.66 
MrAVGl och couse ante cetenncoaesduas 11.20 
ROLAL peace kee ee welts Pe Spina weal at $ 1,522.09 
Registry of Interpreters for the De 
PecliGuA tae eae sen aaa een cene $ 127.83 
INSULNACG) oniwsetacstaeneessases osu 60.71 
Rayroliieze estes a core oS cen 2,756.90 
a ranle| (lpn ieee = ete eae See eee 60.00 
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Professional services -_-..---_--- 1,551.58 
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DING Vedi: weaken 2. Uden apeae dune w ay 138 80 
Data processing <2 222820 ee 2222 ee 165.00 
Total 


Total Grant Expenses 
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$ 6,320.70 
$15,932.99 


rs 


lakes, too, which cannot be seen here. 


seven mile stretch where the Mississippi 


IF YOU’RE FLYING IN, this is how Minneapolis’ downtown area will look to you. You’ll marvel at the 
Back in a distant period between glaciers, waters of the Mississippi 
River (top of photo) flowed through another channel carving out the Minneapolis chain of 
River flows between 
one of the most beautiful river scenes in America. 


ae 


lakes. The 
limestone bluffs has been described as 


The Twin Cities area combines unique features of 


the very old and the very modern—from the New England look along the St. Croix River to the gleaming 


glass and steel buildings in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
of the most rapidly growing metropolitan centers of the nation.—(Dick Phalen Photo, 


More than 1,700,000 people live in the area, one 
Edina, Minn.) 


Convention Corner 


By FRANCIS R. CROWE, Convention Committee Publicity Chairman 


A sign on a new building going up in 
downtown Minneapolis reads, ‘‘Today is 
the first day of the rest of your life. Do 
something constructive.” 


Of all the nerve! That’s the purloined 
slogan of the Minnesota NAD Convention 
Committee. If there’s anything more con- 
structive—or weary-some or worry-some— 
than planning an NAD Convention, the 
committee would like to know what it is. 
They are, however, happy in the thought 
that things are shaping up for the liveliest 
biennial NAD Convention ever. 


Last month, in the pages of this Bible 
of Deafdom, you learned something of 
what’s in store for you when the deaf of 
the nation converge on Minnesota’s city 
of lakes, July 26-August 1, 1970. 


What you didn’t learn, however, were 
important details of one of the conven- 
tion’s important features—the Cultural 
Program competition. So let’s give one 
of the program’s leaders, John Schroedel, 
the floor. Says Buzzsaw John: 


“Since engineering the thrust that sent 
the National Theatre of the Deaf into 
existence, the NAD Cultural Committee 
has been concentrating upon a vast, far- 
reaching program to enhance the cultural 
interests of deaf persons in the United 
States. Already, in the short span of 
three and one-half years, the program 
has come up with state cultural directors 
in 40 states. Its total directorship team 
consists of over 100 people, not counting 
the committees that serve with each of 
the directors. The team will enlarge even 
more before convention time. 


“The NAD Cultural Committee will be 
responsible for three separate events on 


the Minnesota convention program: the 


Cultural Tournaments, the NAD Night, 
and the Golden NADDY Luncheon. 
“The Cultural Tournaments were 


launched on the national level in 1968 at 
the Las Vegas NAD Convention. The 
tournaments were very successful and 51 
participants were entered. Eleven con- 
test areas were opened. The Minnesota 
NAD Cultural Tournament will cover 19 
contest areas: Painting, Photography, 
Sculpturing, Magic, Pantomime, Poetry 
Recitals, Short Story Dramatizations, One- 
Act Plays, General News Publications, 
Bible Quiz, Hymn Singing, Biblical Story 
Presentation, Chess, Checkers, Bridge, 
Personal Hobbies, Knitting, Quilting and 
Dressmaking. The Second National Tour- 
nament will come up with much stronger 
competition for: the NADDY award, the 
result of a greater number of persons 
who began competition at the local level. 

“Three tournaments (One-Act Play, 
Pantomime and Magic) will be held be- 
fore evening audiences. Competitors do 
not have to enter local and state elim- 
ination contests if they do not want to. 
In the years ahead, however, an increase 
in the number of contestants will force 
the program to hold local elimination 
tournaments. There is every reason to 
believe that the Second National NAD 
Cultural Tournament will be much more 
exciting than the previous one. 

“The NAD Night, also called the Golden 
NADDY Awards Night, is planning on a 
two-hour program of awards and enter- 
tainment. The aim is to present the con- 
vention-goers with the very best talent 
available. 

“The Golden NADDY Luncheon will be 
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NAD CONVENTION OUTING ATTRACTIONS—Lefft: 
owner Ralph Hendricks and his assistant ready the huge barbecue pit for the chickens. 


persons. (Photos courtesy of Tennant Co.) 


held at noon on August 1 at the hotel. 
The purpose of the occasion is to honor 
the Cultural Directors, the many people 
who will be coming to the convention as 
contestants, the NAD officials and Repre- 
sentatives and others who have been 
gracious supporters of the Cultural Pro- 
gram. But, above all, the culture of deaf 
America will receive deserved recogni- 
tion. Tickets for advance reservations 
may be ordered through the National Di- 
rector, Douglas Burke, 66 Williamsburg 
Road, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. 


‘‘A new award has been added to the 
Cultural Program, the Cultural Service 
Award, which will go to the cultural di- 
rector who has contributed outstanding 
service. THE DEAF AMERICAN, largely 
through the foresight of its editor, Jess 
Smith, has seen fit to hold this type of 
service in a place of honor. An indepen- 
dent committee designated by THE DEAF 
AMERICAN will make the final selection 
from the more than 100 cultural directors 
in the NAD Cultural Program.”’ 


* 


And just in case you’re wondering— 
and who isn’t?—-there’ll be the usual 
event at the convention honoring mem- 
bers of the Order of Georges. NAD mem- 
bership Chairman Don Pettingill, who is 
in charge of this convention feature, will 
be asked to tell you something of his plans 
in this Convention Corner next month. 


* 


Wednesday of convention week has been 
designated as Fun-’n’-Outing Day, so pack 
some swim trunks/bikinis and shorts/short- 
shorts (if you’ve curve and nerve). 


Site of the all-day event will be the 
lakeshore of one of Minnesota’s liquid dia- 
monds. Known as Cedar Lake Farm, the 
recreational area covers some 400 acres 
of unspoiled natural beauty at the south- 
ern tip of Cedar Lake near New Prague, 
which is far enough away from Minne- 
apolis so that you'll feel you’ve seen some- 
thing of Minnesota’s countryside, but not 
a long, tiring ride away. 
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Water fun at Cedar Lake 


Farm 


trail. 


The accompanying pictures show some 
of the fun in which you'll participate. 
You'll find: 

* A dandy beach, modern restrooms and 

showers. 


*Pontoon boats, 
and rowboats. 


* A hayride through a nature trail where 
you'll find a hundred different. speci- 
mens of plant life. 


*Farm animals (for the NAD’s uniniti- 
ated—the city slickers—and tame deer 
for the sportsmen-women types). 


*Horseshoe courts for old-fashioned fun 
and softball diamonds for would-be 
athletic stars. 


* A whopper of a big red barn for in- 
door activity if showers should make 
the scene. 


Sustenance? Sure thing, friend! You've 
never eaten barbecued chicken such as 
your hosts, the Hendricks family, will 


water bikes, canoes 


includes pontoon boats and 


5 ae os oy ¥ ns aes ? 5 oe 
HAYRIDE ADVENTURE—Tractor-drawn, too. You’ll enjoy the leisurely jaunt through the farm/’s_ nature 
And who doesn’t enjoy getting ‘“‘down fo earth’ occasionally? 


water bikes. Right: Cedar Lake Farm 


The capacity of this pit is enough broilers to feed a thousand-plus 


ee ee 


(Photo courtesy of Tennant Co.) 


serve. The magic is performed over a 
huge, outdoor concrete block barbecue pit. 
Halved chickens broil slowly on metal 
grates above a bed of white-hot coals and 
are basted with vegetable oils, so that 
they’re crisp—but not burned. And served 
with the chicken are country-style baked 
beans, potato salad and a Czech treat 
you’ve probably never heard of—let alone 
tasted—Kolackys (New Prague was settled 
by Czechs). 

The whole recreational area 
sized. Ditto for its facilities. It’s com- 
paratively new, too—something like a 
couple of years old. 


* 


So... start yearning—and earning— 
and, like the sign said in the window of 
the hearing aid dealer,‘‘Let me give you 
some sound advice’: Be sure to head 
for Minneapolis and the NAD Conven- 
tion come the latter part of July. 
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is king- 


1970 Junior NAD Convention At Gallaudet College 


The second biennial Junior NAD Con- 
vention will be held at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C., April 15-19. The Jr. 
NAD Chapter of the Gallaudet Prepara- 
tory Class will be the host to approx- 
imately 200 student delegates and fac- 
ulty sponsors. 

Chairman of the convention is Celia May 
Laramie of Utah, a Gallaudet senior 
majoring in mathematics, who has a vari- 
ety of ideas and plans that she hopes will 
be successful and helpful in producing to- 
day’s leaders of tomorrow. 

The convention program, as opposed to 
the pioneering 1968 program, is being 
planned and carried out all the way by the 
students themselves, with sporadic guid- 
ance from the more experienced adults. 

According to Chairman Laramie, some 
of the highlights of the convention are as 
follows: 

1. Workshops sessions, similar to those 
held at the Texas School for the Deaf last 
spring. 

2. Observation of the Student Body Gov- 
ernment’s Joint Administration meeting. 

3. Variety show to be followed by a 
get-acquainted party. 


4. Guest speaker, Don Pettingill, co- 


ordinator of Services for the Deaf in 
Seattle. Wash. His topic will be ‘‘Free- 
dom, Upwards and Downwards.”’ 

5. Talent contests under the direction 


JUNIOR NAD PRESIDENT of the Gallaudet Pre- 
paratory Department chapter this 1969-70 academic 
year is Sandra Lund, a product of the Indiana School 
for the Deaf. Other officers are Douglas Bahl, 
Minnesota, vice president; Ray Olsen, Indiana, sec- 
retary; Harold Clapp, Virginia, treasurer; and Jo- 
seph Castronovo, Wisconsin, and Carolyn Shaffner, 
North Carolina, reporters, 


be 
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of Joseph Castronovo, a Preparatory stu- 
dent from Wisconsin, who attended two 
summer sessions of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf. 


6. Mock convocation with ‘‘takeover’’ 
officers. speaking, for example, one of the 
delegates will take over the place of 
Dr. Merrill, our college president, and 
will speak as if he, himself, were the 
actual president of the college. 


7. Booth displays from each JNAD 
chapter. Awards will be given for out- 
standing displays. 


8. An evening with the National The- 
atre of the Deaf, featuring William Rhys, 
Mary Beth Miller and Patrick Graybill. 


9. K-9 Corps demonstration sponsored 
by the Kendall School’s Junior NAD Chap- 
ter. 


10. Campus tour of Gallaudet College, 
including a special tour of Dr. Merrill’s 
house, a 100-year-old structure. 


11. Miss JNAD contest. The require- 
ments and criteria will be different and 
rather advanced this time. 


12. Banquet on Saturday night with 
presentations of official JNAD awards. 


‘Well,’ Chairman Laramie concluded, 
“the convention program itself is more 
or less an adventure of learning for all 
of us, with the sharing and exchanging of 
issues the main thing. From this, we 
WILL develop into citizens beyond our 
expectations and we MUST make use 
of this experience in our forthcoming 
years to bring to all deaf people of Amer- 
ica the BEST possible life!’’ 


Barbara Riggs and Gregory Decker, 
both juniors from California, are assist- 
ants to the chairman. They are coordi- 
nating the 21 different committees, in 
bringing the convention to a successful 
conclusion, which it justly merits. 


According to the latest count, we now 
have Junior NAD chapters throughout the 
country with a membership of well over 
three thousand. 


The most important objective of the 
convention, like all previous highly-suc- 
cessful Junior NAD events, is that of 
helping young deaf people ‘‘to develop a 
purpose of life while in school—on their 
own. The ultimate goal is to help them 
gain a sense of direction and initiative 
so necessary for their maximum academic 
and total growth in particular and for 
their maximum contribution to the best 
possible American life in general.’’—Mari- 
lyn Nixon, Class of ’73 (originally from 
Canada). 


Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today 


iy hs nior National Association of the Deaf 


Kenneth V. Shaffer, JOA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 nie 


HEAD SPONSOR of the Gallaudet Prep Junior NAD 
chapter this academic year is Joyanne Kay Ras- 


mus, a senior in Gallaudet College. 
the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley, Joy- 
anne is a capable leader with a great capacity for 
work. Her sister, Judith, is in charge of the or- 
ganization’s national cultural affairs program. 


Originally from 


Visit From Joyanne Rasmus 
Gives Boost To Minnesota Chapter 


We were most honored to have Joyanne 
Rasmus, the head student sponsor of the 
Jr. NAD at Gallaudet, as a guest of the 
Minnesota Jr. NAD chapter over the 
weekend of December 6, 1969. She made 
a stopover visit on her way back to 
Washington, D.C., from the South Dakota 
School for the Deaf. 


During her stay she had the oppor- 
tunity to observe our Junior Literary So- 
ciety meeting, our Junior NAD meeting 
and our Gallaudet Day program. In the 
evening she was a guest of NFSD Division 
101’s 45th anniversary dinner. 


The most memorable part of her stay 
on campus was an evening by the fire- 
place. We had the opportunity to ask 
her many questions ranging from ques- 
tions about the Junior NAD to general 
questions about college, her own exper- 
iences, etc. Her answers were most help- 
ful and we learned a lot from her. 


The weather was pretty rough on Joy- 
anne. A snowstorm made her miss her 
morning plane, but she made the noon 
flight out of Minneapolis. We would not 
have minded it if she had been snow- 
bound here! All the better for us, but 
she had to be back in college in time to 
take her finals. 


If we could have anything to say, we'd 
like to suggest that more representatives 
from Gallaudet be sent to the various 
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VISITOR AND HOSTS—During her stopover visit 
at Minnesota School for the Deaf, Joyanne Rasmus 
enjoys meeting with the officers of the Minnesota 
Jr. NAD chapter. In the front row are Linda 
Ridgeway, program co-chairman, and Joyanne, Sec- 
ond row, left to right, Christine Raphael, reporter; 
Nancy Berg, corresponding secretary; Linda Meier, 
vice prasident. Third row, Francis Popelka, secre- 
tary; John Benjamin, par.iiamentarian; Gary Karcw, 
president. Fourth row, Rollen Otness, sergeant-at- 
arms; and Lanny Mebust, treasurer. 

Jr. NAD chapters. Joyanne’s presence 
has renewed our enthusiasm in working 
for the Jr. NAD, in working harder in 
school, in increasing our desire to go to 
college and in taking our stand in life. 
Joyanne is a wonderful girl to know— 


Francis Popelka, Minnesota Chapter. 


Michigan Chapter Activities 


After election of officers, we started our 
activities with a bang. At our home- 
coming football game the Jr. NAD mem- 
bers welcomed the alumni and others by 
serving hot coffee to our cold visitors. 


In November we matched funds with 
the Flint Chapter of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf and donated Thanks- 
giving baskets to two needy deaf fam- 
ilies. What a joy it was to see their 
faces light up when they received the 
baskets loaded with food including a big 
fat turkey! 


Money-making projects started in earn- 
est. We sold Christmas candles to earn 
money for a Christmas party for the deaf 
patients at Lapeer State Home and Train- 
ing School. This is one of our annual 
projects. With the money earned, we 
bought gifts for each deaf child and had 
a big party for them, too. We even 
brought our own Santa, a big, husky 
Jr. NADer. The Flint Chapter of the 
MAD also matched funds. 


One of our campus projects this year 
is to help ‘‘beautify MSD’. and we are 
making centerpieces for the dining room 
tables when holidays roll around. At 
Thanksgiving we made beautiful apple 
turkeys and at Christmas miniature Christ- 
mas trees were made and placed on 
each table. 


In December we had a special sur- 
prise assembly in honor of Mr. Ed Nagy, 
one of our sponsors, who was leaving 
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to participate in the Leadership Train- 
ing Program in California. Skits about 
Mr. Nagy’s experiences here were’ giv- 
en. He was presented with a desk pen 
set. On the marble base we had _ his 
name engraved and the Jr. NAD pin 
attached over that. We hope he comes 
back after he finishes his training. 

At one of the meetings, one of our 
campers, Therese Pohl, gave a delight- 
ful talk on her camp experiences. This 
inspired us and we ordered candy and 
got started on another project. The group 
went to bat and in no time the candy 
and candles were gone, even the samples! 
Now we can proudly say we have al- 
most $500 for service projects and camp. 

Another interesting project is volun- 
teering. We have four girls working with 
a group of retarded children in Flint. 
Another group of volunteers plans to start 
being ‘‘storytellers’’ and tell ‘‘bedtime’’ 
stories to the younger children one or 
two evenings a week. Our group also 
serves in the March of Dimes each year. 

Also included in our plans are to have 
speakers, educational trips and a visit to 
an adult education class. 

This spring we hope to have our an- 
nual Talent Show. In June we are going 
to work with ithe Michigan Association 
of the Deaf when they have their -con- 
vention on our campus. We are going 
to act as hosts and help with registration 
and programs and serve in the dining 
room. What a wonderful experience all 
this will be for us! And i: will show 
deaf adults what we can do.—Martha 
Olman, chapter reporter. 


Editor’s Note: The following letter was 
sent to Mr. Donald Jensen, Jr. NAD 
sponsor at the Utah School for the Deaf, 
commending the establishment of its 
Jr. NAD chapter. Mr. Sanderson, im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Association of the Deaf, has made some 
very valuable comments and suggestions 
concerning possible projects that it was 
felt all chapters would benefit if the 
letter was printed. 


27 January 1970 
Mr. Donald Jensen 
Sponsor, Jr. NAD 
Utah School for the Deaf 
Ogden, Utah 84401 


Dear Don: 


It was very welcome news that the USD 
has established a Junior National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf Club. It is my feeling 
that no other organization of young people 
can do so much for the youths and for 
the school. 


Keep in mind that this is not a typical 
“deaf organization,’’ nor should it pre- 
sume to attempt to become active in the 
same areas. Rather, it is and should al- 
ways be the school’s own program. The 
National Association of the Deaf does not 
interfere in any way and stands only in 
an advisory capacity, offering guidelines 
to help the youths focus their energies 
on school-approved activity. 


Goals are outlined in detail by some of 
the material that has been or will be 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Mrs. Lil Skinner, NAD Board Member, 
Holds Jr. NAD Fund-Raising Benefit 


Junior NAD finances received a hearty 
boost up the Funds ladder recently with 
the receipt of a check for $143 from Mrs. 
Lil Skinner of Northridge, Calif., one of 
the NAD’s Board Members and one of 
southern California’s most active deaf 
leaders. During the holidays Mrs. Skin- 
ner sponsored a card party benefit, at- 
tended by some 40-odd persons, which 
resulted in the generous amount for the 
Jr. NAD coffers. 

In an accompanying letter Mrs. Skin- 
ner stated that she is much impressed 
by the work the Jr. NAD has done and 
is doing, and that she plans future fund- 
raising affairs and promised her con- 
tinued support. 


National Jr. NAD Director Frank Turk, 
in response to Mrs. Skinner’s letter and 
donation, stated that the money would 
be used to defray part of the expenses 
of printing the 1969 Jr. NAD Camp Pro- 
ceedings now being printed by members 
of the Indiana School chapter. Added Mr. 
Turk: ‘It would be awfully nice if we 
had more adults like yourself who are 
sincerely interested in the potential of 
our young deaf people ... The kids will 
repay you for this in a few years in a 
BIG way—not with money, but wi.h col- 
lective efforts in a voluntary capacity in 
behalf of the advancement of all deaf 
people in America.”’ 


NFSD Endorses Jr. NAD Camp Scholarship Fund 


In response to a request for contribu- 
tions from the Junior NAD headquarters, 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
has announced that it is encouraging its 
divisions to lend support to the recently 
established Jr. NAD Camp Scholarship 
Fund. 

The objective of this project is to help 
finance an outstanding student from any 
part of the nation to the annual Jr. NAD 
summer camp program. The cost of a 
scholarship for one student would be $300. 

Tentative plans are for designating a 


particular region of the nation each year 
to choose a student to be the recipient of 
the NFSD award. In subsequent years 
other regions would alternate in having a 
student at the camp through NFSD spon- 
sorship. 

As The Frat, official publication of the 
NFSD, had this to say: “It goes with- 
out saying that this would be fraternalism 
in action, and the reward would be a 
good feeling of doing something nice for 
the other fellow ...” 
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sent on your request out of the Jr. NAD 
national office. 

Among others, you will find heavy 
emphasis on development of leadership 
skills and community consciousness. The 
program should include activity that will 
encourage the children to undertake proj- 
ects that will take them out into the 
community to do something for o‘hers-— 
such as a project that might involve 
gathering, repairing and presenting toys 
to children in the local hospitals; or a 
right-of-way clean-up project along a 
scenic stretch of river or highway-—which, 
incidentally, could get some good news- 
paper publicity for the children and the 
school and make everybody aware of the 
fact that the kids don’t always get, they 
can give, too! It would also serve to 
make the Jr. NADers aware of the fact 
that they live in a community where 
there are problems besides deafness. 
They might volunteer to ride the Deseret 
Industries trucks to pick up clothing and 
repairable goods; ride a police patrol car 
to observe traffic police at work (and 
thus develop an awareness of their own 
responsibilities as drivers) and so on. 
There are endless ideas that the sponsor 
also can develop. In short, the school is 
helping the kids move out, and this will 
benefit the school to the extent that 
people think of it less as an _ institution 
and more as a functioning part of the 
community. 

Please do share your goals and objec- 
tives with all teachers in both depart- 
ments. Jr. NAD is neither oral nor man- 
ual—it is universal. Every school that 
has established a club has nothing but 
praise for it—and this is about the ONLY 
thing that so many different schools and 
principals agree upon! 

I’d love to brag that Utah has a pro- 
gram that will, for all of its late start, 
lead the nation in innovations and creative 
ctilization of student energies for com- 
muniiy relations. 

Go to it! 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT G. SANDERSON 
Supervisor, 

Division of Services to the Deaf 


THE LAW AND THE DEAF 
(Student Edition) 


This book is based on actual 
legal cases involving the deaf. 
It explains the law in a way 
that is easy for everyone to 
understand. It’s interesting 
and helpful. 


Every deaf person should read 
it. Price $1.00. Order from 


LOWELL J. MYERS 
Attorney at Law 


1060 W. North Shore 
Chicago, Ill. 60626 
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A Parent's View Of The Values Of Jr. NAD Leadership Camp 


Editor’s Note: Below are letters from 
the parents of fwo participants in last 
summer’s Jr. NAD camp program which 
we feel will be of interest to others. 


When Nancy received the opportunity 
to attend Jr. NAD Leadership Camp at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., we were very 
elated because we knew it would be an 
enjoyable learning experience for her. 
Each part of it proved to be just that, 
a learning experience, from the prepara- 
tion prior to the trip by airplane to the 
very last day when we met her at the 
airport on her return. But it did not end 
there because the reporting to her class- 
mates became an essential part of the 
camp experience. 

We have noticed an increased confi- 
dence in her approach to the activities of 
the school, which I’m sure can be at- 
tributed to her experience with other 
youngsters at Jr. NAD Camp. She at- 
tained an awareness of the scholastic 


world outside MSD here in Faribault 
which we’re sure will aid her personally 
in her college studies and in the ability 
to live and work with other students in 
the Jr. NAD program. We believe this 
experience increased her poise, tolerance 
self-respect, and certainly her interest in 
working with others for more and better 
understanding of the deaf world by hear- 
ing people. 

The many new friends she met who 
have now developed into a real corres- 
pondence relationship is certainly invalu- 
able and apparently will assist her when 
attending college since many will not 
be strangers to her. We feel that this ex- 
perience is a wonderful thing for any 
young student and certainly will be con- 
sidered by anyone who attends as_ the 
peak of his precollege years.—Clarence 
Berg, parent of MSD camp delegate, 
Nancy Berg. 


A Parent Speaks: “What We Think of the Deaf”: 


We have three deaf children and two 
hearing children. We think the deaf are 
the greatest. They are more considerate 
of us. They always do things for us that 
our hearing children never think of doing. 
They are more sensitive than other peo- 
ple and they realize that other people 
can be hurt easily. They try to work 
harder to prove that they are equal to 
anyone. 


I think all the deaf should be given the 
chance to prove themselves, including 
emnvlovers. When they are given a chance, 
their employers find they get a full day’s 
work from them. 


The deaf are a very proud group of 
people. They do not expect to be treated 
different from hearing people. They like 
to know what is going on in the whole 
world. They don’t want pity nor do they 
expect it even from their families. They 


do want a chance to show what they can 
do, the same as the hearing do. 

We are very proud of the deaf people 
that we know and are very proud of our 
own chiljren. If given an equal chance 
they prove themselves over and over 
again. They are very eager to learn ev- 
erything possible. They are never satis- 
fied to learn only a little. And they are 
very independent. 

I think the Jr. NAD is a wonderful way 
for them to learn more about the ways 
of the hearing and show it despite their 
handicap. They want to be equal to hear- 
ing people. To us, they are equal. They 
want to learn about the whole world, not 
just their world of deafness. The Jr. 
NAD gives them the chance to do so. It 
teaches them respect for themselves as 
well as others.—Mrs. Henry Karow, moth- 
er of Gary Karow, president of the Minne- 
sota Jr. NAD Chapter. 


JUNIOR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Treasurer’s Report 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
(As of January 23, 1970) 


Cash Balance (4/22/69) 
Checking’ “Account 2<d-c2s2c2-c5-2 3 $ 77.82 
Savings: AGGOUNT: 2s" "s--2o see 879.38 
$ 957.20 


Receipts 4/22/69 to 1/23/70 
Balance from the Financial 


STATEMON ia aesece eae canaeebease 957.20 
Contributions and Raffles ~--__------ 1493.00 
BAAD? osha odes bees Se 300.00 
Seymour Gross __--_------ 100.00 
Joe (GOREN -csndakeuctasconce 50.00 
AWACGS Mo oo clos cee paket abe 95.00 
Bor ahd. Ble acc ole tk. 50.00 
Stocktony Calf. 26a. Gueeaue 20.00 
Pennsylvania. =-....-...--.- 25.00 
Membership Dues (1968-1969) ----.. 123.00 
Membership Dues (1969-1970) _.----- 681.00 
NEW. “WElSCY> 2 snesceeeeeee 26.00 
TAXAS. aocesasundnadaeeacees 34.00 
Delgado College -_-------- 42.00 
ATIZONG, + pecs t estas cee tasceeu 39.00 
California (Berkeley) ----- 55.50 
North «Carolinas =.ccsetence 45.00 
MISSOUGI” —ceeeaietaaeeass 44,00 
Nebraska) “nnsksees-ecesste. 45.00 
American (Conn.) —------- 47.00 
Calif. (Alhambra) _.------ 6.50 
Michigan: 2222.5 -2Geee. de 40.00 
GCORdla > cusu.ese ees ek 22.00 
Wisconsin: 22.025. 22-522 8 58.50 
Calif. (Riverside)  -------- 32.85 
Kentu@Kky. [= 2h acon ested. 38.00 
New York (Rome) ----.-- 16.00 
PRVCLAD Bi ect were prac be caeontin 90.00 
Reimbursement, .stesleane-acaensee—u 1343.84 
Convention Advertisement 
Nd: “FM ate oe ee eee eee ss 596.00 


Subscriptions to Junior 


Dear. American Ss.2c.ccec5 co 58.75 
Miscellaneous) cccuseeee cect aee eee 90.56 
Proceeds from sales of supplies, 

pins, candies, etc -----..---------- 726.50 


$6165.20 
Disbursements 4/22/69 to 1/23/70 
Donations. 23 5sSeucceeedenecoodbasnnos 250.0 
Hughes Memorial Theatre__ 50.00 
Texas Sch. for Deaf -_---- 200.00 
Supplies (Office needs- 
printing-papers)  .--------- opto 1221.65 
POSTAGG eant east at eie Seneees 124.79 
Gallauder College oc. =355.-s. = =e5 1155.41 
(for Buses, Furnitures, and 
two typewriters.) 
IMbUNSeEMENnTS! oes he ans Set 120.65 
Telephone bills including 
inStaUIATION) aut seetesmccteucoses 314.70 
Transportation and meals ---~----- 429.79 
Camp: EXDeNSES oo schon. one cee 177.80 
Salaries tor services 
ShitlevicRnitz sic ens tae See 750.00 
Jon Nieh) 222-02 sc ceecenoseepetn 180.00 
Gene Duversc no se- = ee ess 125.00 
Wenifai Livtes ifs o5 on ete 20.01 
Preparatory’ ‘Campy 24 o-S22022se--=: 1167.50 
$6119.22 
Balanéen(h/23/70) cs sent ee secs ie eeaewans 45.9 
Balance Sheet 
CheckingvActount 22 -s2-22-Su cee 3.99 
Savings  -ACcounT nastcootee inane 41.99 
$45.98 
Approximately 
IIVENIONY.. saccat sence canoe ae ee $4200.00 
Bills. to “bespaid) we tesc re ese Sade 3100.00 
Respectfully submitted, 
Michael R. Finneran, 


National Treasurer of Junior NAD 
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New Expanded Educational Program For The: Deaf Of Barbados 


By DON CABBAGE, Evangelist to the Deaf 
Bill Rice Ranch, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


WORKING WITH THE DEAF IN BARBADOS, 
Barbados’ history. 


During January my wife, Betty, and I 
made a historic missionary trip into the 
Caribbean Sea to Barbados, West Indies, 
to establish a missionary work for the 
deaf. This trip is the beginning of a com- 
pletely new phase of our ministry at the 
Bill Rice Ranch to the deaf. For the 
first time we have gone to another coun- 
try to establish a new work for the deaf. 


The trip was historic for the island of 
Barbados in that never before has sign 
language been introduced there. Accord- 
ing to a recent Barbadian government 
survey, there are well over 350 deaf peo- 
ple on the island, the population of which 
is somewhat over 250,000 people. (This 
estimate of deaf on the island is not an 
extremely researched one. A form was 
sent by the government asking for a list 
of deaf whom the school teachers and 
students personally knew. How many 
more deaf live and move within the island 
is unknown.) Some of the island’s deaf 
have been to the government’s oral deaf 
school, and many have not. Many of the 
deaf there have never learned any lan- 
guage, oral or manual. They cannot read, 
write or speak words. 


We worked closely with Mr. Irving Wil- 
son, headmaster of the deaf school, in 
the development of a special education 
program for the uneducated deaf. We 
gathered the deaf who were out of school 
along with those who never went to school 
and started them in a language class. 
First, we taught the sign language to set 
up a means of communication with the 
students. Teaching the sign language to 
people who could not hear, had no lan- 
guage and were not used to being in a 
learning situation was not an easy task. 
For the class we developed a special non- 
verbal picture textbook out of which to 
teach signs. Once the deaf had acquired 
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WEST INDIES—Left: Evangelist Don Cabbage teaching the word “God’’ in the first deaf worship service in 
Right: A language of signs class at the First Baptist Church in which hearing people learned to work with the deaf. 


a certain degree of learning, they could 
then learn more via this textbook. 


Also working with Mr. Wilson, we ini- 
tiated a new vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the deaf. This new program was 
designed to serve both oral and non-oral 
deaf who were educated in either the 
special education classes or the normal 
deaf school program. We checked the 
possibilities of vocational openings for 
deaf in their relationship to the country’s 
economy. The school did not have avail- 
able the funds with which to buy equip- 
ment and erect buildings for a wood, 
meta) or auto shop. It did not have the 
money to open a printing or barber shop. 
We, therefore, approached the _ business- 
men of Barbados about training deaf 
young people and adults in a working 
situation for various skilled vocations. The 
response was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the program, and the first deaf boy we 
placed was in the Baptist Press print shop. 
We had, also, immediate offers of posi- 
{ions from a cabinet shop, service station 
and an optometrist for a laboratory posi- 
tion. 


Betty and I also worked closely with 
Pastor David Hunte of the First Baptist 
Church. At the First Baptist Church I 
taught sign language to the members 
who were interested in the deaf. In the 
class we had over 60 church members to 
study the language for three weeks. Out 
of the class there were several men and 
women who were skilled enough to work 
with the deaf. On January 11, which was 
the end of our first week, we had eight 
deaf persons at church. This was the 
first time in history that deaf people 
gathered in Barbados for a_ worship 
service. Those who came to the church 
were completely uneducated and had no 
language. We spent the first Sunday 


and morning 
“God 


morning, Sunday school 
worship teaching one statement: 
made.”’ 


The third Sunday we had 12 deaf per- 
sons and the fourth we had over thirty. 
Each Sunday the deaf classes grew. We 
had Sunday school classes both for the 
manual deaf and for oral deaf. 


The hand of God was on our work in 
Barbados. To state our goals we wanted 
to develop a new way of life for the 
whole deaf man there. We set out to 
educate, rehabilitate, place in society and 
teach the Gospel to the deaf. When my 
wife, Mr. Wilson and I met with the Deaf 
and Blind Assoziation of Barbados, they 
said our work was impossible to accom- 
plish in one month. In 20 years they 
have not been able to place a practical 
amount of deaf or blind in industrial 
working positions or develop an effective 
job training program. When we met with 
the chief officer of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, he said that he had not realized 
that we had embarked on such a large 
undertaking. Now a month is gone. I 
am home, and the work has been done. 
At this moment Barbadians are teaching 
their fellow deaf citizens language, voca- 
tions and the Gospel. There was much 
work to be done and it was done. Jesus 
stated how when in Matthew 19:26 he . 
said ‘“‘with men this is impossible; but 
with God all things are possible.” 


VAGABOND PLANE FARE 
$207 N.Y.C. TO OSLO, NORWAY AND RETURN 
Aug. 19 to Aug. 31, 1970 
Send $100 Deposit — 40 People 


TOUR=$765 — EVERYTHING 
20 Seats Left 
D. A. DAVIDOWITZ 
99 E. Allison Ave., Nanuet, N. Y. 10954 
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Lawrence Newman 


It is always a source of satisfaction 
and it gives us deaf people a pleasant 
feeling when hearing persons speak our 
language and reflect our thoughts. Still 
remembered is Virginia Kenny’s article 
published in the March 1962 issue of 
Harper’s magazine, ‘“‘A Better Way to 
Teach Deaf Children.’’ Written by a 
courageous and compassionate woman, 
the article is full of insight and under- 
standing. 


At the outset she questions whether 
our educational system ‘‘which aims first 
of all to teach deaf children to read lips, 
and to speak as nearly as possible like 
normal children—is really as good as its 
entrenched advocates insist.’”’ She goes 
on to say that ‘‘we are holding back our 
deaf children and perhaps discouraging 
them for life by this kind of teaching. 
By forbidding them to use their superb 
talents of mimicry, by outlawing their 
sign language and refusing to let them 
use fingerspelling, we are increasing, not 
overcoming, their clannishness.”’ 


Restricted within the confines of the 
oral method, Miss Kenny tells of how she 
tried to get across to her 13-year-old 
students the fact that one of their teach- 
ers had retired. The children thought 
that she had explained that the teacher 
was dead, at least from their ‘‘discordant, 
unintelligible voice noises’? that was what 
she thought they thought. Watching her 
students using manual communication 
among themselves, she wondered why 
“‘oral teachers of the deaf like the ‘dead’ 
teacher and myself were not required to 
learn the sign language.”’ 


To those of us who are familiar with 
the education of the deaf, the situations 
Miss Kenny describes are real and com- 
monplace. She describes deaf Rosemary 
who ‘went royally temperamental 
stamped her foot and clawed her breast 

. angry with grownups .. . for trying 
to force her to talk. Proud Rosemary 
was to speak the lines of Gabriel the 
Archangel but ‘“‘her spoken words came 
across the footlights like a suffering little 
lamb’s bleat.’’ This brought back mem- 
ories of 27 years ago when I orally de- 
livered my valedictory address. “I un- 
derstood every word you said,’’ my broth- 
er told me. A few minutes later my class- 
mate, with the characteristic bluntness of 
one’s peers, made it clear to me that his 
mother did not understand one word I 
spoke. I noticed that everyone was given 
a copy of my talk to read just in case, 
a gambit that is still used in 1970. 


What educator has not experienced in 
one way or another this situation Miss 
Kenny poignantly describes: 


In autumn they seemed to me to 
be fascinated by a ‘‘Vagabond Song’’ 
and Bliss Carman who wrote it. In 
winter they imitated my lips as we 
read together out loud Robert Frost’s 
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the wisdom and foresight of 


Virginia Kenny 


“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning.”’ 

One day I asked the boys to jot 
down on paper whether they preferred 
the autumn poem or the winter poem 
—and why. These are some of their 
jottings: ‘I year seventeen old birth- 
day blow yesterday.’ And, ‘‘Father 
car wash yesterday shine big. Rain 
wet fall.’’ And, “I is it to the basket- 
ball television last tomorrow night.”’ 
And, “Brother, sister, mother, father, 
aunt, uncle, shop go food ice-cream 
brown eat.’ 


Miss Kenny goes on to say: “. . . tem- 
porarily stunned as this shock left me, 
I bowed in respect to the deaf for their 
genius in never being at a loss for signs, 
and for their confidence and maturity 
when they used them they made 
hundreds of different signs and evidently 
they had many ideas for which they had 
no words .. .”’ 

Educators might say that there is a 
way to circumvent the language problems 
of the deaf. What this boils down to is: 
Don’t be so foolish as to discuss Robert 
Frost with the deaf. 

Miss Kenny was full of hopes and 
dreams: ‘“ once we were able as 
themselves with the language of signs, we 
could rebuild their ‘deaf’ construction and 
they’d be fascinated by the new architec- 
ture. We could even teach them ‘Cogito 
ergo sum.’ ”’ 

Notice that Miss Kenny, with typical 
insight, was saying use the sign language 
as a vehicle to bring information and 
knowledge, to rebuild the confused writ- 
ten and spoken language of otherwise 
bright deaf youngsters. To Kenny, as to 
most of us deaf, reality is a great leveler. 
Her colleagues were horrified. 


One of them cowed me when she 
said that ‘‘signs had no syntax” .. . 
Another said that signs would defeat 
oralism. One said that she’d like to 
learn signs but she was afraid they’d 
be too great a temptation to use in 
teaching. Another one said that she 
“‘was proud to say she’d taught the 
deaf for forty years and didn’t know 
a single sign.’’ One claimed to recog- 
nize a few obscene signs. They all 
agreed that the parents would be up 
in arms. 


Miss Kenny goes on to say: “All my 
life, whenever I noticed two or more 
deaf people anywhere—on the street or 
in subways, etc.—they were signing.” 
Since she lived in Boston. an oral strong- 
hold, the statement quoted carries greater 
significance than would appear at first 
glance. 

Miss Kenny was an actress, taught 
dramatics at Mount Saint Mary College 
and toured the United States with the 
Clare Tree Major Children’s Theatre. 
Communicating to an audience is all- 
important to an actress and, helped from 


her experience in this field, she saw the 
great value of the sign language as an 
educational instrument. She was angered 
by the fact that it was not accepted in 
educational circles: 

I agree that it is common sense for 
parents to want their boys and girls 
to speak and to lipread and that teach- 
ers should teach them to. But why 
must this goal negate the talent of 
the deaf, who are unquestionably the 
best pantomimists in the world? Their 
sign language is running over with 
ideas and, as their need to express 
what otherwise would explode inside 
themselves is aroused, their signs de- 
velop. They create their own signs 
if they don’t know the traditional ones, 
and they pick up the latter the way 
hearing children pick up their words— 
without any formal teaching. The dif- 
ference is that the deaf get no ap- 
plause for their triumphs. Indeed they 
have to do their learning in dormi- 
tories when no attendant is looking— 
or in school toilets. 

Miss Kenny does not mince words. Her 
realism and honesty shines throughout her 
article. In regard to parents she said 
that they think ‘if they send their deaf 
children to an ora] school environment, 
they’ll grow up to speak and write and 
read the same way their hearing counter- 
parts do. And mingle freely with them.” 
She mentioned one mother she talked to 
who 

. was exasperated because her 18- 
year-old daughter still said ‘socks pair’ 
instead of ‘‘pair of socks.’’ I did not 
tell her that no one in the school could 
understand Sally Ann saying anything. 

I asked her if she’d ever found any 

way of having a heart-to-heart talk 

with her daughter and she said, ‘‘Are 
you kidding?” 

Near the end of her article, Miss Kenny 
writes: 

Under the circumstances, I think 
the deaf do astonishingly well. But 
how much more they might do! What 
child with normal hearing and normal 
language would stand behind sound- 
proof glass every school day for fif- 
teen or more years watching the 
mouth movements of a teacher and 
learn what a deaf child is expected 
to learn? 

We don’t meet the deaf youngsters 
halfway. We make them come all 
the way to us. No wonder the deaf 
have been called ‘‘the most misunder- 
stood among the sons of men.’ We 
have trained you to talk. Now talk. 
Readers might wonder why I have dis- 

cussed her artiele and quoted her state- 
ments at length. It is because I feel 
Miss, Virginia Kenny has not been ap- 
preciated enough by us deaf people. I 
was there when she attended a large 
social gathering of the deaf. She had to 
pay her way in. Few recognized her yet 
there she was, a heroine, who felt deeply 
for us as can be seen by the above quoted 
passages. 

When Virginia Kenny wrote the Har- 
per’s article she-had a master of arts de- 
gree in education, had worked at the 
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Worcester (Mass.) Hearing League and 
the Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing. 
When she decided to teach the deaf, 
she honestly wanted to be a better teach- 
er of speech than Alexander Graham Bell 
ever thought of being. She decided to 
earn another degree, this time a master 
of science in education at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. She started in 1962 and finally re- 
ceived it in 1966. When her article ex- 
ploded on the scene, she was _ treated 
shamefully. Those who were supposed to 
be professional persons stooped low enough 
to insult her as a person. She was con- 
sidered untrained in teaching, grossly un- 
informed and unenlightened, insecure in 
a position far too advanced and_ tech- 
nical for her to cope with, not dedicated 
nor expert. Many statements and im- 
plications that were not there were read 
into her article. It was considered a 
mumbo jumbo of words, lacking in empa- 
thy and understanding of the deaf child, 
an emotional, hysterical outburst, inac- 
curate, misleading .. . * 

Yet in an article of the type Miss 
Kenny wrote she was a pioneer. She 
antedated Herbert Kohl and his Language 
and Education of the Deaf and more re- 
cently, James Ridgeway’s ‘“‘Dumb Chil- 
dren’? published in the August 2, 1969, 
issue of the New Republic. To her some 
credit should go for making us reassess 
our educational setup. 

After Miss Kenny wrote her article, re- 
search work has shown that manual com- 
munication can be an effective educa- 
tional tool, especially if used during the 
early years. More people today are able 
to distinguish between communication it- 
self and speech and speechreading which 
are but a part of it. In the past few 
years, as never before, manual com- 
munication classes have sprung up 
throughout the country. Parents have be- 
come more sophisticated and knowledge- 
able and more of them now believe in 
total communication. 

Miss Kenny wrote her article eight 
years ago. At that time she seemed like 
a lonely David fighting the Goliaths of 
sham and hypocrisy. Now she no longer 
stands alone. 

God bless you, Virginia Kenny. 


*See the May 1962 issue of the Volta Review, 
pp. 249-252. 


This Busy Bee 


Is Buzzing 
With Early Plans! 
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Thomas R. Peterson, Omaha Leader, Passes 


Thomas Ralph Peterson, Omaha com- 
munity leader, passed away on Decem- 
ber 30, 1969, at the age of 63. Death, by 
heart attack, came quietly and peacefully 
after a brief hospitalization. 


Mr. Peterson was born in Valparaiso, 
Nebr., a small town not far from Omaha. 
Hard of hearing, he entered the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf in 1913 and graduated 
in 1923. He then entered Gallaudet Col- 
lege and obtained his B.A. with the class 
of 1929. 


At the time of his passing, Tom was 
employed by the Joanne Western Mills 
Co. as a shipping clerk; however, he is 
more familiarly remembered for his long 
association with the Benson Venetian Blind 
Company. During World War II, Mr. 
Peterson was employed by a construction 
company that built the Keystone Dam in 
Nebraska and later transferred him to 
Panama to work on the Gatun Locks. 
Tom’s work in Panama and his travels 
in Central America provided him a rich 
fund of unique and interesting experiences. 


Those who knew Tom well will know 
that Tom would not object to the state- 
ment that serving the deaf was both his 
vocation and avocation. He was active in 
all organizations and all matters that con- 
cerned the deaf. He was a familiar fig- 
ure at national meetings and conventions 
as well as those at the state and local 
level. His greatest activity, perhaps, was 
as editor of the OCD (Omaha Club of the 
Deaf) News. He served the OCD News 
for more than 15 years, nine as editor. 
He was also very active in the Nebraska 
Association of the Deaf. He held numer- 
ous offices in the Nebraska Association and 
claimed to have attended every conven- 
tion but one from 1937 to 1969. 


Tom was also an active member of Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf Divi- 
sion No. 32. A 34th Degree member, he 
was officer of the local division and _ at- 
tended several national conventions. He 
was also a member and officer of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf Alumni 
Association. He was similarly active in 
the Nebraska-Iowa chapter of the Gallau- 
det College Alumni Association. He also 
served the Midwest Athletic Association 
of the Deaf in a variety of roles; he was 
vice president and secretary, as well as 
general chairman of the 1954 Midwest 
Tournament in Omaha. He was also ac- 
tive in church work as a member of All 


Thomas R. Petersen 


Souls Church for the Deaf (Episcopal). 


Although Tom will be mostly remem- 
bered for his leadership roles, he was 
never one to snub a humble task. He 
would participate in a skit, take tickets, 
make sandwiches or what have you with 
the same alacrity that he would assume 
the role of secretary or president. He 
must have served on thousands of com- 
mittees. 


Survivors include his widow, Dolly; sons, 
John Flood of Annandale, Va., and Joe 
Flood of Bellevue, Nebr.: daughter, Mrs. 
Harold Smith of Bay Town, Texas; two 
brothers, four sisters and 12 grandchildren. 


Tom Peterson’s death is a great loss 
to the deaf of Omaha and of Nebraska. 
An important voice has been stilled; there 
is a gap in the ranks of the deaf that 
will be hard to fill.—GP. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 


Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscription and 
75¢ for each renewal subscription. Con- 
tact the Editor for details. 


He’ll Soon Be Heading for the Event of the Year— 


the 


National Association of the Deaf Convention 
in MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 26-AUGUST 1, 1970 


LEAMINGTON HOTEL, CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
Watch THE DEAF AMERICAN for Further Developments! 
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SPORTING AROUND 


‘“‘We have been back from Bel- 
grade for over four months but 
when the deaf folks who were over 
there now get together, the main 
topic of conversation is still the 
World Games for the Deaf. The 
consensus is that the United States 
team did well, but not well enough 
to win first place over our nemesis, 
Russia. This invariably leads to 
criticism of the leaders and every- 
thing in general. Some of the criti- 
cism is justified, but most of it is 
not. Much can be said on both 
sides. 

“IT take this as a healthy sign. 

It shows that people are interested. 
Criticism can be beneficial to the 
WGD. It points out and draws at- 
tention to our mistakes and in fac- 
ing them we can correct them. 

‘‘However, the obvious fact is 
that Russia beat us in making an 
almost clean sweep in gymnastics 
and ONE conclusion is that as long 
as gymnastics is included in the 
WGD, our chances of winning are 
practically nil. We would have to 
do much better in all other events 
to offset Russia’s superiority in 
gymnastics and wrestling and if it 
is true that this 1969 U.S. team 
was the best ever, then according 
to the experts there is not much 
hope for the U.S. team to ever 
win.” 

This was written by Harry L. Baynes, 
president of the American Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, in his presidential re- 
port in the recent edition of THE AAAD 
BULLETIN. How true! We certainly 
will make another honest (and we hope 
successful) try in ’73. All we have to 
do is to try to build up a POWERFUL 
track and field team like we did in swim- 
ming at Belgrade, and get as many med- 
als as we did in track at the Yugo 69 
Games so as to enable us to beat Russia. 

Track needs more interest in our schools 
for the deaf so as to produce winners 
for the next World Games for the Deaf. 
It is an individual thing, track. You go 
out there and you know you’re competing 
for yourself. You get the full reward for 
winning and you can’t blame anyone but 
yourself when you lose. I think there is 
more of this personal satisfaction in being 
able to compete and win in an individual 
sport. However, you still need a good 
coach to help you improve. 

Ferreira of R. I. Deaf Wins 

State Harrier Title 

There are a number of stories about 
athletes who have overcome adversity to 
make it to the top on the rugged road 
to success. 
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There is a special story about a de- 
termined Cumberland, R. I., youngster, 
handicapped by deafness, who is the new 
state schoolboy cross country champion. 

George Ferreira, a 17-year-old student 
at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
owns the distinction of being the first 
from his school to win the state cross 
country title in the meet’s 24-year history. 

George powered his way past straining 
runners on the first major hill in moving 
from 12th place and into the lead after 
three quarters of a mile, then set a blis- 
tering pace the rest of the way in winning 
the individual title in the R. I. Inter- 
scholastic League’s State Cross-Country 
Championships, Saturday, November 2, 
1969, at Our Lady of Providence Sem- 
inary in Warwick in the 25-team race and 
181-man_ field. 

Ferreira’s time was 12:14.5, fastest of 
the season on the seminary’s hilly 2.4 mile 
course and got him home 3% seconds 
ahead of Warwick Pilgrim High School’s 
Rich Sevigny. Steve King of St. Raphael 
Academy was third in 12:20. John Freitas 
of Coventry High School, the pre-race 
favorite, fell after colliding with Classical 
High School’s Frank Hanley at the one- 
mile mark and ended up 12th. Hanley, 
rated one of the top contenders, finished 
34th. 

The 17-year-old Ferreira fashioned his 
championship performance from a _ well- 
rated early pace, that hard drive up the 
longest hill on the course and a relent- 
less, catch-me-if-you-can cadence over the 
final mile and three-quarters. 

George completed the lower loop at the 
start of the race in two minutes five sec- 
onds, going past that checkpoint in 12th 
place, nine seconds off the pace being 
set by Freitas, who held a 25-yard lead 
over Hanley. Ferreira maintained his 
medium pace for another 150 yards, then 
surprised the leaders with his punishing 
speed up the 350-yard hill. He strode 
into the lead as the head of the field 
reached the level area at the top of 
the grounds and he never looked back. 

The title was the third in a week for 
Ferreira, who won the Class D crown and 
then captured his fourth straight New 
England Schools for the Deaf Meet 
championship. 

And George Ferreira, probably the most 
popular state champion in the history of 
the Rhode Island Interscholastic League, 
headed the 1969 Providence Journal-Bulle- 
tin’s All-State (all classes) cross-country 
team. 

George is the fifth of 14 children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Francisco Ferreira. He has 
attended the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf for 13 years and will graduate next 
June. He began running cross country 


under Jim Cooney’s tutelage five years 
ago and is now in his fourth varsity sea- 
son. 

Ferreira’s rise to the top in the state’s 
schoolboy cross country ranks hasn’t been 
an overnight jump but rather the result 
of his dedication, determination and years 
of hard work. 

It began as a freshman when, after a 
good season in dual meet competition, he 
won the individual championship in the 
New England Schools for the Deaf Meet 
and placed 15th in the State Class D 
championship. 

He really started to come on strong as 
a junior, according to his coach. He won 
the state Class D title and placed 19th 
overall in the 1968 state championship 
meet. 

“After that George was aware of his 
potential and realized this could be a 
great year for him,’’ Cooney recalled, 
‘but he also knew it would mean a lot of 
hard work.” 

The hard work Cooney referred to be- 
gan with a stern training program which 
George carried out on his own during 
the summer months. Since then the suc- 
cess story has really blossomed. 

He lost only one dual meet the recent 
season, to Frank Hanley, and went on to 
capture the Class D individual title for 
the second straight year, his fourth 
straight New England schools for the 
deaf crown and finally the state cham- 
pionship. He led the school team to a 
fourth place finish in the Class D meet 
and 18th place among the 26 teams in 
the state meet. 

His second place finish behind Hanley 
in a dual meet was the first of three times 
he finished as the runnerup to the Classical 
ace within a one week period. He was 
beaten by Hanley in the City of Providence 
road race and again in a segment of the 
R. I. Interscholastic League relay carnival 
that finally convinced him he could cap- 
ture the state title. 

His time of 12 minutes, 14 seconds over 
the 2.4 mile OLP course in the state meet 
was the best time of the season and the 
second fastest time ever recorded for 
that distance at OLP, and this hilly course 
has been the scene of all the major R. I. 
meets in the past five years, and many 
top runners from Massachusetts, New 
York and New Jersey have also run on it. 
One of the boys whose time George 
topped was a member of the University 
of Texas at El Paso NCAA cross country 
championship team this year. 

George holds the cross country course 
records at Crotched Mountain School for 
the Deaf in Greenfield, N.H., and the 
Austine School for the Deaf in Brattle- 
boro, Vt.—the sites of the 1968 and 1969 
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team All-American basketball team of 1968-69. 


HARRIER CHAMPION—George Ferreira relaxes after becoming the first deaf prepster to win a State 
high school cross country championship last November. 


Last year George was picked on our second 


Currently he is the highest scorer of the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf Roosters, which is probably the strongest team in the school’s history. 


(Photo 


courtesy of THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL BULLETIN) 


New England deaf schoolboy meets—and 
also at Johnston High School. 

George’s physical dimensions—5-foot-7 
and 125 pounds—-wouldn’t seem to indi- 
cate it, but endurance has been his great- 
est asset in cross country competition, 
according to Coach Cooney. 


‘He doesn’t have great speed but he is 
strong physically and has the ability to 
sustain a fast pace once he works his way 
into the lead,’’ Cooney noted. His strength 
is evidenced by the fact that he usually 
makes his move to the front on the hilly 
portions of a course where weaker run- 
ners seem to falter. 


George let it be known that he doesn’t 
consider his deafness a handicap when 
it comes to cross country or any other 
sport. 


In cross country especially, it is ‘“‘man 
against men’’ as far as he is concerned, 
and he knows no one is about to take it 
easy on him because of his handicap. 
He made it clear. ‘‘The idea is to win.”’ 
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And his winning hasn’t been confined 
to cross country. 


He also competes in outdoor track and 
basketball on the school teams and has 
won his share of honors. 


He was the champion miler in the New 
England schools for the deaf meets in 1967 
and again last spring, setting a meet 
record of four minutes, 49 seconds, in last 
year’s meet, and also won the mile run 
in 4:48 in the Eastern schools for the deaf 
championships in Washington, D.C., in 
May of last year. 

He excels in basketball as a defensive 
and play-making guard and last year was 
selected to the All-New England schools for 
the deaf squad and to a second team berth 
on the All-American deaf prep honor list. 


One of Coach Cooney’s proteges, 14- 
year-old Anthony Strakaluse from Cran- 
ston, R.I., broke the world record for a 
14-year-old in the 12 lb. hammer, hurling 
it 175 feet, breaking the old mark by 14 
feet. This happened last summer. An- 


thony has hurled the 16 lb. hammer well 
over 130 feet in practice, which easily 
outdistances the American Deaf best. He 
is now considered the best young hammer 
prospect to come from Rhode Island, quite 
a feat, when you consider the fact that 
two of the last three NCAA hammer 
champions came from Rhode Island. If 
Anthony is dedicated and determined, he 
undoubtedly can break the World Deaf 
standard of 169 feet, 9% inches set by 
Olaf Gerberg of Norway in 1963. Gerberg 
was WGD hammer throw champion in 
1965 and 1969. Anthony is 6 feet tall and 
weighs 185 pounds, quite big for a 14- 
year-old. 

Beg Pardon 

We'd like to call your attention to some 
errors in our 27th Mythical Deaf Prep 
Trackfest stats in the July-August 1969 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

First, Washington School for the Deaf‘s 
mile relay time of 3:30.1 is missing from 
the stats. That’s a new national deaf 
prep record. The foursome of Phillip 
Seipp, Tandy Beechinor, Jim Magee and 
Craig Jacobsen set this record when they 
ran in its Sub-District Meet last spring, 
bettering the old standard of 3:31.0 set 
by the Berkeley combination in 1967, and 
tied by Washington in 1968. How’d we 
miss it? Probably we wrote that track 
story in a hurry before we left for White 
Plains to join the USA Yugo 69 squad. 
This record time was far better than any 
school in the nation. 


Then there’s WSD’s 1:35.2 in the 880- 
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yard relay posted by the same foursome, 
good for fifth place in our poll. 

And WSD’s 46.6 in the 440-yard relay, 
good for sixth place. Ken Landrus ran 
for Phillip Seipp with the same other 
three in this relay. 

And in the 180-yard low hurdles Ken 
Landrus would have picked up a part of 
a point as he ran 21.6, a sixth place tie. 

Naturally we are pleased to put it 
straight in this column as we know Wash- 
ington School for the Deaf and Coach 
Bob Devereaux pride themselves in track 
and have been in the top two to five 
schools in the nation for the past six years 
or so. 

Also, Florida is missing from the team 
scores. 

The total points for 17 events on 
10-8-6-4-2-1 scoring system is 527, so the 
following are exact team scores .. . 
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No Grant, No Sixties 


Recently we were asked to present our 
list of the top sports stories of the past 
decade, the 1960's. 


We consider the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf Bear grid teams, Leon Grant 
and the LACD Angels, the Miracle Los 
Angeles Ephphetas, the Berkeley Classic, 
the World Games for the Deaf, the AAAD, 
Jim Davis, Mary Jean Manska, Don 
Lyons, Fred Savinsky, Tamara Marcinuk, 
Suzy Barker, Marty Willigan and the 
Texas School for the Deaf Ranger cage 
teams as providing the biggest moments 
of the 10-year slice of life which dis- 
appeared into the treasure chest. 

There are several other items which 
one can mention without a blush, as 
possibilities for inclusion in any book of 
golden memories. If there is no Leon 
Grant in the top 10 of the decade, there 
were no sixties. Among other things dur- 
ing the period, towering 6-8 Leon led the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf Grey- 
hounds to three straight national schools 
for the Negro deaf cage tournament titles 
from 1960 through 1962, and the Los An- 
geles Club of the Deaf to an unequalled 
four consecutive AAAD national basket- 
ball championships, 1966-67-68-69. He also 
won the AAAD MVP Award three times 
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and was the AAAD Athlete of the Year in 
1969. He was a court whiz for North 
Carolina College at Durham for two sea- 
sons, 1964-65. As a schoolboy he averaged 
28 points per game as his school won 76 
games and lost only 8 in three years. The 
LACD pivotman set two individual scor- 
ing records which still stand when he 
garnered 54 points in the championship 
game and 104 in three contests of the 
AAAD nationals at Boston in 1966. The 
‘60s might as well be called the Leon 
Orlient Grant Era, so he’s our Athlete 
of the Decade. 

We have been asked, ‘‘“How would you 
rate the top sports events of the ’60 decade 
from the following list?’’ 

(1) Leon Grant’s initial appearance in 
the AAAD Nationals; (2) fabulous Clyde 
Nutt’s 1,000th point in the AAAD national 
cagefest; (3) Jim Davis’ double sprint 
wins at the ’65 WGD; (4) America’s sweep 
in the 100 meter finals at the ’65 Games; 
(5) America’s first entry in the Winter 
Games for the Deaf; (6) Tamara Mar- 
cinuk’s two gold medal wins at the 1967 
Winter Games for the Deaf and also her 
grand slam at the second Alpine Deaf Ski 
Racing Championships at Westendorf, 
Austria ,in 1968; (7) Don Lyons’ starring 
in basketball for the Rebels of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada at Las Vegas; (8) Mary 
Jean Manska’s outdueling Russia’s Tatiana 
Smirnova in the high jump at the °65 
WGD; (9) Marty Willigan’s brilliant show- 
ing in NCAA wrestling finals; (10) Stan 
Mals’ surprise triumph in the 1,500 meter 
run at the Yugo 69 Games; (11) Fred 
Savinsky’s capture of five gold medals 
at the Belgrade Games; (12) America’s 
walkaway at the aquatic competition at 
the °69 Games; and (13) Suzy Barker’s 
outstanding feats in women’s track. 

We would have to choose Manska’s 
beating the favorite, Russia’s Smirnova, 
in the high jump for a new World Deaf 
standard as the top thrill. Prior to com- 
peting in the ‘65 Games, Mary won sev- 
eral times in the high jump in high school 
competitions as well as in the long jump 
and was state long jump champion at 
17 feet, which still is an American Deaf 
record. Yet she’s never quite had a mo- 
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ment like that summer afternoon in the 
Byrd Stadium of the University of Mary- 
land when the tiny 19-year-old prepster 
from Jackson, Miss., stole the spotlight 
from such as Jim Davis, Leonid Djourouk 
of Russia and Soviet walker, Viktor De- 
manov. Her inspired performance caused 
one person to exclaim: “It’s the greatest 
thing I’ve ever seen in WGD. Tears ac- 
tually came to my eyes when she jumped 
for joy as Tatiana missed her third try 
at 5 feet.” 

We don’t think there can be any argu- 
ment about the story of the ’60s. The 
choice has to be the World Games for the 
Deaf. Three Summer Games and one 
Winter Games were held during this per- 
iod. Over $500,000 was raised to send a 
total of 383 athletes to compete in those 
four Games . . . 1961 at Helsinki, 1965 at 
Washington, D.C., 1967 at Berchtesgaden 
and 1969 at Belgrade. A breakdown of 
individual medals awarded our athletes 
in those four Games shows 107 gold, 82 
silver and 76 bronze for a total of 265. 

The most amazing team was the quin- 
tet representing the Los Angeles Ephpheta 
Sports Club that won the AAAD cagefest 
in 1963. The unseeded Ephs defeated 
seeded No. 1 DCCD in five overtime 
periods, seeded No. 2 Pittsburgh in double 
overtime and seeded No. 3 Chicago Cru- 
saders by 13 points in the finals to clinch 
the 19th AAAD national basketball cham- 
pionship. 

Biggest surprise as well as_ biggest 
shock was Kendall’s capture of the East- 
ern Schools for the Deaf basketball tour- 
nament championship. A Class B deaf 
prep school, Kendall came from behind 
in the second half to defeat Western Penn- 
sylvania in overtime, 64-63, for the crown 
of the 33rd annual tournament. 

And the two most momentous happen- 
ings of the 60s were (1) the shattering of 
ALL World Deaf and American Deaf rec- 
ords in track and field and swimming of 
both men and women and (2) the cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of the 
American Athletic Association of the Deaf. 

The United States figured in setting 
global marks in 6 out of 23 events of men’s 
track and field. Russia also eclipsed six 
world records. In the 25 aquatic events of 
both men and women, the USA rewrote 
14 world standards. 

The AAAD is quite a ‘“‘man’”’ now. It 
has grown to a membership of over 115 
clubs with a total individual membership 
estimated to be-in excess of 15,000. This 
may well make the AAAD the largest 
organized group of deaf persons in the 
world. 

The ’60 decade saw the formation of two 
new national athletic organizations. They 
are National Deaf Bowling Association in 
1964 and National Deaf Ski Association in 
1968. 

And the ’60s claimed the death of three 
‘fathers’ of athletic groups. They were 
Eugene Rubens-Alcais, father of the World 
Games for the Deaf; S. Robey Burns, 
father of American participation in the 
World Games for the Deaf, and Thomas 
A. Hinchey, father of the Great Lakes 
Deaf Bowling Association. 

How about All-America teams of the 
deaf prep schools of the ’60 decade? 
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FOOTBALL 


E—Jeff Lambrecht, Louisiana 
E—Bobby Fuller, Texas 
T—Eddie Gobble, North Carolina 
T—Durston Winesburg, Virginia 
G—Douglas Scheppach, American 
G—James Winstead, Kentucky 
C—Larry Helms, North Carolina 
QB—Johnny Olinger, Virginia 
HB—Willy Forrest, Illinois 
HB—Wallace Hughes, Tennessee 
HB—Jerry Moore, Riverside 
FB—Bob Poncar, Illinois 


They all were excellent two-way play- 
ers, too. The ’60s produced several out- 
standing backs who garnered more than 
100 points in one season, Mike Triplett, 
N.C., 138 points; Billy Stout, Tex., 139; 
Bob Poncar, Ill., 156: Charles Crowe, N.C., 
145: Abram Powell, Mich., 104; Bill Arm- 
strong, Wash., 100 and 127; Billy Jernigan, 
N.C., 122 and 111; Jerry. Moore, River- 
side, 113 and 162; Joseph Leccese, N.Y., 
110; Ken Pedersen, Berkeley, 104; Wal- 
lace Hughes, Tenn., 104 and 190; Ronald 
Rood, St. Rita, 150; Steve Shrum, Va., 134, 
and Willy Forrest, Ill., 206. 


BASKETBALL 
F—Jack Antol, Western Pa. 
F—Barry Siekierka, Mt. Airy 
F—Wade Anderton, Tennessee 
F—Craig Healy, Clarke 
C—Leon Grant, North Carolina Negro 
C—Don Lyons, Berkeley 
G—Bobby Fuller, Texas 
G—Ron Johnson, Minnesota 
G—Dennis Berrigan, St. Mary‘s 
G—Leroy Bookman, Texas Negro 


Other top-notch deaf prep cagers dur- 
ing this period were Gary Hendrix, Wash. ; 
Garland Boren, Okla.; John Milford, Ga.; 
Teddy McCann, Miss.; Don Maynard, 
Ariz.; Fred Yeager, Amer.; Roosevelt 
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Cunningham, Ala. Negro; Jerry Studer, 
St. Rita; Charles Coward, Miss. Negro; 
Gary Shiplett, New Mex.; Tim O’Hea, 
Rome; David Browning, Tenn.; Charles 
Mix, Ind.; Bobbie Tate, Ala. Negro; Ben- 
nie Fuller, Ark.; Jerry Moore, River., 
and Randy Letkiewicz, Wis. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
100—Edward Wright, Florida Negro, 9.4 
220—Lonnie Winston, N.C. Negro, 21.2 
440—Jeff Lambrecht, Louisiana, 49.7 
880—Ken Pedersen, Berkeley, 1:54.6 


Mile—Norman White Shirt, South Da- 
kota, 4:28.9; Ralph Gibbins, Riverside, 
4:28.4 


Two Mile—Randy Belzer, LA Birming- 
ham 9:35.0 

120 HH—Greg Wilson, Riverside, 15.2; 
James Johnson, North Dakota, 15.2; Mike 
Belitz, Texas, 15.2 

180 LH—Jeff Lambrecht, Louisiana, 19.3 

Shot Put—Willie Poplar, Tennessee, 59-6 

Discus—Tom Ripic, St. Mary’s, 155-52 

High Jump—James Scott, N.C. Negro, 
6-4; Harold Foster, Berkeley, 6-3 

Long Jump — Patrick Berrigan, St. 
Mary’s, 22-1034 

Triple Jump—Glenn Castleberry, Louisi- 
ana 43-11% 


Pole Vault—David Oglethorpe, Louisi- 
ana, 12-9 
What else? The comeback of Illinois 


and Virgina as deaf prep grid powerhouses 

. LACD basketball coach Lou Dyer’s 
four straight AAAD national champion- 
ships—1966-67-68-69 . . . Top AAAD cagers: 
Leon Grant, Maurice Mosley, William 
Schyman, William Schwall, Douglas Smith, 
Mike Dorrell, Jacob Antol, Kevin Miuilli- 
gan, Dennis Wernimont, Wayne Spears, 
Paul Kaessler, Barry Siekierka, Bob O’- 
Donnell, Gary Hendrix and Harvey Good- 
stein. . . Other top tracksters: Jim Davis, 


Charles Coward, Al Couthen, Tom Henes, 
Stan Mals, Tom Carson, Joe Michiline, 
Suzy Barker and Dot Adamietz . . . AAAD 
V.I.P.’s: Alex Fleischman, Vic Galloway, 
Harry M. Jacobs, Ed Carney, Jerry Jor- 
dan, Jim Barrack, Herb Schreiber, George 
Elliott, Max Friedman, Charley Whisman, 
Troy Hill, Tom Elliott, Hugh Cusack, and 
yours truly ... Do you think there will 
ever be another decade quite like this 
one, our poor old departed 60? Never. 
Then again... 


P.S. Anthony Strakaluse, the 14-year- 
old, 6-1, 190 Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf athlete, was rated the fifth best 
hammer thrower among the preps in the 
entire United States. This is quite an 
accomplishment, when you consider he 
was only an eighth grader. Below is a 
quote from Track and Field News for 
November 1969 in the ‘‘On Your Marks” 
column of Dick Drakes about Strakaluse: 

“Anthony Strakaluse broke the inter- 
national age 14 12-lb. hammer record 
with a toss of 175’ 0”, which ranks him 
fifth nationally among all U.S. preps, on 
July 7, 1969, at a Rhode Island develop- 
ment meet. He is totally deaf.’” 

Jim Cooney, basketball, track and 
cross country mentor at RISD, started 
Strakaluse on the hammer, but the man 
most responsible for his development is 
Ted McLaughlin, coach of Hope High 
School, which is just down the street from 
RISD. Ted is one of the best young 
weight coaches in the nation. 
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Art Kruger’s choice as “Athlete of 
the Sixties’ is Leon Orlient Grant, 
6-8 center of the Los Angeles Club of 
the Deaf, who led his team to four 
consecutive AAAD basketball titles, 
1966-69. 


For your ‘70 vacation, attend the... 
8TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
of the 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF JEWISH DEAF 


WEDNESDAY THRU beeaslin paueyet 12-15, 1970 


Theme: 


oF be are an of OT srasiped i 


ce haumE Tes: Sicha - Chicago Hotel 
505 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Ideally located . . 
that Great Street . . 
Fabulous Nite Spots. 


a The OOP: kite k 


. near the world famous ‘“‘Magnificent Mile” 
Swimming Pool... 


. State Street, 
Bathing Beaches .. . 


UNUSUAL PROGRAMS ... 
TOUR. 5% 


WORKSHOPS ... 
AND WELL-PLANNED AFFAIRS FOR ALL AGES! 


INTERESTING NITE CLUB 


GET A COMBINATION TICKET FOR $30.00 and SAVE $10.00! 


FOR information, contact: 


CELIA WARSHAWSKY, SECRETARY 


5036 CONRAD STREET, SKOKIE, 


ILLINOIS 60076 
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The Gallaudet College Community 


By IRVING S. FUSFELD 


Oakland, 


’Twasn’t the night before Christmas, 
but a festive occasion it was. The scene 
was a dinner meeting at one of the 
bright marina spots along the Berkeley 
waterfront, heightened by a brilliant Cali- 
fornia sunset for backdrop. 

The Northern California Chapter of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association was 
meeting on an evening early in February 
together with an overflow gathering of 
guests to welcome and to honor Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Merrill, Jr., the new president 
of its alma mater. The names of the 
personalities distinguished in our special 
field of interest, work with the deaf, 
were too numerous for any attempt to list 
them here. 

With a manner communicating friendly 
charm, Dr. Merrill won the hearts of all. 
This visit of his across the continent was 
sure reaflirmation that the old college 
on Kendall Green was considerably more 
than a small campus in a corner of the 
Nation’s capital back east, that its ties 
extended far over the reaches of the 
country to bind us into one large com- 
munity, with a common interest and 
faith. 

Introduced to the assemblage by Jack 
Gannon, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Alumni Association, Dr. Merrill 
made a meaningful presentation of how 


California 


the college is planning both to meet the 
problems of the current decade and to 
assure its many sided program would 
fruitfully reflect the steady growth and 
continuing pressures of the future. He 
bespoke movement toward constructive 
realization of the challenges ahead, name- 
ly that Gallaudet College would continue 
to maintain the eminence it has held from 
the beginning. 

His remarks threw revealing light upon 
the four aspirations he had voiced on the 
occasion of his installation last fall as 
the fourth president of the college. The 
first, he hoped to lead the college as a 
moving force in furthering the cause of 
all the deaf; second, that the overall pro- 
gram on the campus itself was to be a 
concentration on ‘education, period;”’ 
third, that the meaning of the individual 
was to be paramount; and lastly there 
was to be participatory cooperation in the 
modern sense of and by all parties to 
the college complex. 

These observations of the present writer 
turn now to a related emphasis on the 
theme, the Gallaudet College Community. 
In a sense it refers to the spirit gen- 
erated on Kendall Green and which hap- 
pily spreads to all corners of the nation. 
We may then conclude that the gathering 
in Berkeley in honor of Dr. Merrill fully 


BILL RICE. 
RANCH 


Murfreesboro, Tennesee 37130 


illustrates this in a personal way. Thus, 
Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, superintendent of 
the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, and Mrs. Schunhoff were for- 
merly figures of importance on Kendall 
Green. Present on the occasion were 
three persons who could say they have 
known all four of the presidents in the 
history of the college, namely Dr. Elwood 
A. Stevenson, former superintendent of 
the school in Berkeley, Mrs. Tom L. An- 
derson, and the recorder of these com- 
ments. Miss Hannah Meyer, formerly a 
member of the college faculty, was pres- 
ent. And then there was the great host 
of those who were eager to be counted 
present. 


For the writer this community air 
carried added personal interest. Among 
the alumni present was Mrs. Catherine 


Ramger who during her college years 
served as our secretary when we were 
still staggering under editorship of the 
American Annals of the Deaf. Then there 
was her classmate, Mrs. Rose Fong 
Cuengco, who for a good number of years 
was technical assistant in the cytology 
laboratory of our wife, Cecile. And finally, 
as surprise incident, there were Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill R. White, both of the alumni, 
and their handsome son who the day 
previous had celebrated his _ sixteenth 
birthday, and at whose birth our wife, 
Cecile, was the attending physician. 


The ‘‘Gallaudet College Community”’’ is 
indeed a living continuum! 


The Ranch is located on State~Highway 96 nine miles west of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee or five miles east from the junction of 
U.S. Highway ‘41A and State Highway 96,“south of Nashville. A 
large sign marks /the entrance * the Bill / Rice Ranch. 


~IN VITES 
DEAF FAMILIES I 


WNE'14: 19.1970 


Enjoy our qualified teachers! 
acres of hills and valleys. 


iy 


W Attend classes especially for the deaf! 
¥ Have a wonderful Christian vacation. 


xX WRITE FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION FOLDER TODAY! 


* Ride, swim, play, hike or relax on our vast 1,500 
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One of my columns told of my dream 


for our deaf citizens. Now I have a 
companion dream—my dream for hear- 
ing parents of deaf children. In Febru- 
ary I was invited to speak to the par- 
ents at the American School in Hartford, 
Conn. Meeting and talking with the par- 
ents at the American School made me 
realize again how desperate parents are 
to learn about the handicap of deafness— 
and how eager they are to promote better 
educational programs for their deaf chil- 
dren. If there were a good fairy who 
could wave a magic wand and make 
my dream for a parent education pro- 
gram come true, here is what I would 
ask: 

1. A national public relations and pub- 
licity program about the handicap of 
deafness. Such a program would educate 
not only parents, but doctors, lawyers, 
social workers, employers, church work- 
ers, legislators, etc. In short, we could 
reach everyone who needs to know more 
about our friends who live in a silent 
world. By explaining the potential of our 
deaf citizens, we could give them a posi- 
tive self image and would make our goal 
of ‘“‘Deaf Pride’? become a reality. 


2. Next, I would ask for Federal regu- 
lations making it compulsory that all col- 
leges and university programs training 
teachers, audiologists and speech ther- 
apists include in their required courses a 
class in manual communication. Since 
most of our deaf citizens use and prefer 
manual communication — this certainly 
isn’t an unrealistic requirement. 

3. Of equal importance would be man- 
ual communication classes for parents. 
There should be available a basic course 
in the language of signs that parents 
could learn with their child. This needs 
to be in the form of nursery books with 
one sign on each page, along with a pic- 
ture of the word and the printed word 
itself. I visualize such a beginning book 
as having basic words needed by all 
parents of young children. Example: 
mother, father, boy, girl. eat, sleep, run, 
walk, sit, bed, bath, milk, dog, cat, baby, 
etc. This book could be made available 
to all audiologists, so that when they 
first see a young deaf child, they could 
supply the parents with an immediate 
method of communication. 

4. Another phase of a parent education 
service would be the publication of a 
magazine for parents. This could begin 
with just four publications a year and 
eventually be expanded to a monthly pub- 
lication. A magazine written specifically 
for parents would, I am sure, receive 
wide acceptance. 

5. Of great value would be state work- 
shops for parents in which deaf leaders 
could participate. Once a format for this 
kind of workshop was formalized, it could 
be used by schools in all the states. It is 
imperative that parents have the guidance 
and understanding of deaf adults if they 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


are to gain a true understanding of deaf- 
ness. 

6. Also needed would be a cooperative 
arrangement with the superintendents of 
schools for the deaf and parent organi- 
zations. Working together, these two 
groups could make adequate education for 
the deaf become a reality almost immedi- 
ately. Deaf adults should also be in- 
cluded in this venture because they have 
knowledge and understanding of the pit- 
falls that exist as a result of poor edu- 
cational programs. 

7. A national office with an executive 
director and staff to serve parents all 
over the nation would make it possible to 
accomplish the above goals. There is 
also a great need for parent representa- 
tives to be available to other organizations 
and agencies working with and for the 
deaf. If the national office became a 
reality, this agency could fill the vacuum 
that now exists in the area of service to 
parents. 

There are other goals of equal im- 
portance. These are only some of the 
ideas and desires that have been expressed 
by parents across the nation. The new 
CAID Parent Section hopes to make the 
dream of parent education become a fact. 
Parents can show their interest in such 
an undertaking, by joining this organiza- 
tion. Family memberships are only $2. 
Parents can join by sending their money 
to: Mr. James Little, New Mexico School 
for the Deaf, 1060 Cerrillos Road, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 87501. Others interested in help- 
ing the new parent organization can join 
as associate members for $1. Of course, 


Twiname Succeeds Mary Switzer 
As SRS Administrator 


HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
John D. Twiname, 38, as administrator 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
effective March 1. Twiname, of Wilmette, 
Ill., has been serving as deputy adminis- 
trator of SRS since April 1969. He suc- 
ceeds Mary E. Switzer who has left gov- 
ernment service for work with a founda- 
tion. 


The HEW programs of rehabilitation, 
welfare, Medicaid and services to the 
aged, children and the disabled are ad- 
ministered by SRS. 


a donation in any amount will be most 
appreciated—you needn’t send only the 
amount of the dues. Deaf adults should 
be encouraged to become associate mem- 
bers, as well as teachers, houseparents, 
audiologists, speech therapists and others 
interested in the welfare of deaf children. 


Parent education is a formidable under- 
taking, but not an impossible task. The 
benefits of such a program are hard ito 
comprehend. The problems of acceptance 
and adjustment to the handicap of deaf- 
ness usually begin in the home. If we 
can begin working at the source of the 
problems—the parents—we could help 
eliminate the need for some of the millions 
of dollars that are spent to rehabilitate 
poorly adjusted and poorly motivated deaf 
adults. 


Someone has said that a journey of one 
thousand miles begins with just one step. 
Let us hope that we can take the first 
step of parent education soon, so that 
our deaf boys and girls will not need to 
walk ihe thousand miles alone. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
DEAF YOUTH DEVELOPMENT CAMP 


Sponsored by 


The Junior National Association of the Deaf 


Swan Lake Lodge 
PENGILLY, MINNESOTA 


Address inquiries to: 


DONALD A. PADDEN 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 


Boys and Girls, 14-21 Years Old 
RESIDENTIAL CAMP 


June 17-July 21; 


July 23-August 20 


Fee: $300 for 4 weeks; deaf campers integrated with normal hearing youngsters. 
Practical experiences with special emphasis on utilization of living and reading 
skills with guidance of guest experts from a wide area of educational and occu- 
pational leadership; campers use simultaneous method of communication. 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 


From ‘Round the Nation 


Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 


Harriett Votaw 


Texas... 


Newcomers to Tyler are Mr. and Mrs. 
Bobby Widner and family who moved 
there from West Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Travis Harvey have moved to San An- 
tonio from Houston. 

Mrs. Jesse (Maggie) Perry of Nacog- 
doches passed away on December 9. She 
was born in 1902, married Jesse Perry in 
1934 and lived in Nacogdoches for 35 
years. She had no children and is sur- 
vived by her brother, Inman Stewart. 

Mrs. Harvey (Katie) Ford, 78, of Waco, 
passed away on December 7. She is sur- 
vived by a stepson, Harvey Ford, Jr., one 
sister, three brothers and three half 
brothers. 

New officers of the Lubbock Club: Ralph 
Daniel, president; Wilbur McCanlies, vice 
president; Ben Harmon, treasurer; Mrs. 
Violet Sparks, secretary; John Jameson, 
chairman. 

New officers of the Amarillo Club: Ru- 


dolph Gamblin, president; Jack Meek, 
vice president; Mrs. Gustine Gamblin, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Melba Parmentes, 
secretary. 


Mrs. Jessie Thomason King of Dallas 
passed away November 12. 

Mrs. Betty Koen Dannis of Washington, 
D. C., passed away in Austin on Decem- 
ber 11 after a long illness. Survivors are 
her husband, Herbert Dannis; a daugh- 
ter, Ellin, a son, Joe, all of Silver Spring, 
Md. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
J. Koen, also survive. Koen Hall at TSD 
was named for her grandfather. 

Mrs. Norma Hensley’s father visited her 
most of the winter and has now returned 
to Connecticut. Windsor Locks is 85 years 
old and kept Norma busy while he was 
here. 

Gordon Compton and Wendell Morris 
are now working at the warehouse of the 
State Welfare Department. 


Colorado... 

Miss Theresa Ann Newman and Mr. 
Regan Gene Warnick were united in mar- 
riage in a double ring ceremony on No- 
vember 15 at the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints in Arvada, Colo. 
The bridegroom is the only son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Gene Warnick of Denver. 
A reception at the church followed the 
ceremony, and in the evening there was 
a dance at the Cherry Creek Townhouses 
Club House given by the Don Warnicks 
for the newlyweds, their friends and rela- 
tives. The music at the dance was ar- 
ranged by an uncle of the bridegroom. 

Judge Homer Thornberry, U. S. Court 
of Appeals, Austin, Texas, was the main 
speaker on education of the deaf at the 
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north campus of Denver Community Col- 
lege of Denver at an open house held 
January 26. The college is the only 
facility in the Rocky Mountain region 
offering deaf students post high school 
vocational and academic education. Ar- 
thur Washburn is one of the teachers 
there, at present on a part-time basis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser cele- 
brated: their 50th wedding anniversary at 
a reception held at St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church on January 25. They were mar- 
ried January 26, 1920, in Denver and op- 
erated a farm near Greeley for over 20 
years. Helga and Richard have one son, 
William, who is well known in MAAD and 
AAAD circles, and one grandson, Forrest 
(Sonny), and a great-granddaughter. The 
Frasers are active members of All Souls 
Guild, Denver NFSD Div. 64, the Silent 
Athletic Club of Denver and the Colorado 
Association of the Deaf. 

Lloyd Shield of Canon City reports that 
Fred Harlan of Los Angeles is recuperat- 
ing from a broken jaw, skull fracture and 
a badly battered face resulting from an 
attack while waiting for a bus one evening 
in January. Fred at one time attended 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. 

The Colorado Association of the Deaf 
held a rally at Carpenters Hall in Colo- 
rado Springs on January 10. Chairman 
John Buckmaster gave a nice and enjoy- 
able program including speeches by him- 
self, CAD President Ron Faucett and 
other officers who were present. An ex- 
citing pantomime was given by Ray Beach 
of Denver and then a captioned film, 
‘‘Africa—Texas Style’’ was shown. Toivo 
Lindholm of Riverside, Calif., retired 
graphic arts instructor at the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside and con- 
ductor of the ‘‘Humor Among the Deaf” 
column in THE DEAF AMERICAN, spoke 
of his column and told a few stories. 

The evening concluded with the Bank 
Night sponsored by the Colorado Springs 
Silent Club, which kindly let the Colorado 
Association of the Deaf use the hall for 
the rally. The next rally will be at the 
Silent Athletic Club Building in Denver 
on May 16 and the biennial picnic will be 
held on Sunday, August 16, at Elizabeth 
Colo., under the chairmanship of Jerome 
Aregi, assisted by Don Warnick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm flew 
to Colorado Springs on December 16 
to spend four weeks with their son who 
is a lieutenant colonel now stationed 
at Fort Carson. They have another son, 
a major colonel stationed at Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. Both sons are graduates of the 
United States Military Academy at West 


Point. The Lindholms visited the Colo- 
rado School on January 6 and Dr. Armin 
Turechek showed them around. They also 
attended the rally of the Colorado Associa- 
tion of the Deaf on January 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn McElhiney of Grand 
Junction wrote to Herman Butler inform- 
ing him that his friend, Fred D. Bailey 
of Gunnison, was in St. Mary’s Hospital 
in Grand Junction. He entered the hos- 
pital on December 3 and underwent sur- 
gery on January 11. Mr. Bailey was 92 
years old on January 15. He has resided 
in Gunnison since he graduated from the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in 1899. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Segura are the 
newest additions to the ranks of the deaf 
in Colorado Springs who are buying 
homes. Adolph is employed at the United 
States Air Force Academy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryce Kerr and family 
of Council Bluffs, Ia., spent their Christ- 
mas yacation in Colorado visiting his par- 
ents in Rocky Ford and the Melvin Hap- 
tonstalls in Colorado Springs. Mr. Kerr 
is a 1954 graduate of the Colorado School 
for the Deaf and the Blind and of Gallau- 
det College. At present he is instructor 
in printing at the Iowa School for the 
Deaf. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. (Irene) Pollock flew 
to Rochester, N. Y., to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with her parents. Tony 
Quintana of Colorado Springs spent two 
weeks in California with relatives and 
friends, mostly China Lake, San Jose and 
the San Francisco area. 

Ronald Nester, recently of Wichita, Kan., 
has found employment with Coors Por- 
celain Co. in Golden and will move his 
family to Denver in the near future. Ron- 
ald was laid off from the Boeing Aircraft 
in Wichita when they had a _ cutback 
and decided to move back to Denver if 
he found employment. 


Nebraska ... 


Glen C. Bourne of Lincoln died January 
1 of a heart attack at the age of 56. He 
was a member of the Lincoln Silent Club 
and had lived in Lincoln about five years, 
moving there from Beaconsville, Ia. He 
attended the Iowa School for the Deaf 
and is survived by his wife, Doris; daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Stanley (Dora) McHugh, Janet 
and Glenda; and a son, Francis. 

Mrs. Anna Renner, 81, of Crete died on 
January 3. She was the mother of two 
deaf children, Joseph C. of Crete and 
Mrs. Bruce (Elsie) Smith of Fort Collins, 
Colo., and three other daughters. 

Mrs. Mary Becker of Whittier, Calif., 
died on January 15 and was buried in 
Lincoln. She was the grandmother of 
Bruce Becker of Omaha. Herman Ger- 
mer, father of Hazel Germer Foos, passed 
away at the age of 85 at Chappell, Nebr. 

Vi and Al O’Connor and family were in 
Oconto, Nebr., for Christmas for the 
first time in seven years to visit Vi's 
mother. They took Mrs. Spry home to 
Topeka with them and then returned on 
January 10 to Lincoln, the halfway point, 
to meet Vi’s brother and family who took 
Mrs. Spry back with them to Oconto. 
While in Lincoln they visited the Berton 
Leavitts and the George Propps. 
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Carolyn Lindberg, daughter of Robert 
and Fannie Lindberg, had her ‘“‘capping”’ 
ceremony on January 16 when she com- 
pleted her course in practical nursing. 

Hilda Anthony of Omaha was in the 
hospital for two weeks, but is now at 
home with orders to take it easy. 

Janet Bourne was given a farewell party 
by the high school students at NSD on 
January 20 as she completed one semes- 
ter of teacher training and is now back 
at the University of Nebraska working 


full-time in the Media Center with George 
Propp. Doris Bourne, along with daugh- 
ter Glenda, drove to Omaha to pick up 
Janet at NSD on January 24. Mary 
Sabin went along for the ride. 

Bill and Dianna Ivins of Omaha an- 
nounced the arrival of their first child, 
an eight-pound boy, born January 15. 
Dennis and Lois Wernimont of Omaha 
announced the birth of their first son, 
Darwin Louis, on December 11. They al- 
ready had three daughters. 


Tenant? 18, the Mississippi Lloyd, bound 
for Capetown: 

We drove to the East because our 
younger son could use a second car while 
we were away. Also, in this way we 
were able to handle enough baggage for 
five months and two seasons on two sides 
of the world. 

Departing dates from New York were 
progressively January 5, 7, 10, 11 and 
finally 14. On Sunday, January 11, we 
drove 90 miles into New York expecting 
to get on the boat to learn that it was ex- 
pected on the morrow. 

Having arrived in the East on New 
Year’s Eve, we got our families stuck 
with us for nine days more than was 
planned. Another couple on board had 
the same hangup because they were in- 
vited to spend the weekend with friends 
on their way to the boat. 


I have written about freighter travel 
and have urged deaf people to experi- 
ment with it. (See your travel agent.) I 
advise people to plan to go directly from 
their homes to the ships and not to at- 
tempt any plans from some intermediate 
point lest they be held up as we were. 
By going directly from their homes, they 
would receive the changed embarking 
dates at their homes and thus could cool 
their heels at minimum of inconvenience 
and expense. 

You may be surprised to learn that for 
some people freighter travel is a way of 
life. Embarking in the early winter leaves 
the cold season behind, and such travel 
is cheaper and more pleasant than going 
to Florida, they say. There are five 
couples and two single men on the passen- 
ger list. Only one couple is having a 
freighter experience for the first time, 
and for one couple this is the fourth trip 
around the world by freighter! 

The Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, in cooperation with voca- 
tional rehabilitation, has set up business 
opportunities for qualified disabled peo- 
ple. To date no deaf person has applied 
for the opportunity of promoting and 
managing a local Community Business 
Services Associates office. Involved 
would be ‘photocopying services, mail- 
ing list services, laminating — services, 
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Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing an'’d Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


rental of overhead projectors for meet- 
ings, rental of advertising point-of- 
display boxes, special occasion letters, 
statement making, and a variety of other 
allied services’’—Journal of Rehabilitation 
of the Deaf. People are directed to apply 
to CBSA Services, 3M Center, Building 
220-10E, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


A terrible story: Two older boys are 
deaf. A third child is hard of hearing. 
The baby is deaf. And the mother found 
out about all four of them at the same 
time! 

*k * i 

Lowell J. Myers in his ‘“‘Some of the 
Problems That Deaf People Meet’’ in- 
cluded the story of a Michigan deaf man 
who was ordered to active army duty. 
He was Gerald K. Hanson of Fowlerville. 
Mr. Hanson said that the doctors did not 
believe him and pronounced him able to 
serve. 

The Detroit Free Press, on December 
9, announced funeral arrangements for 
Mrs. Michael J. Lacy. Born in Danville, 
Ky., she worked as a court interpreter 
and for her work with the deaf was 
awarded the Episcopal Bishop’s: Cloth. 
She also initiated a library service for 
the blind. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


and other appliances 
For the Deaf 


Do you need a buzzer, flasher or a 
vibrator to wake you? Why not get 
the best? 


Also: 


Doorbell Signals 

Baby-cry Signals 

Automatic Clocks 
We will gladly send 
you our free bro- 
chures, order blank 
and self - addressed 
envelope. 


Write: 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 


Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us... 


SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 


Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Baptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 


Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 


Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 
At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5440 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11] a.m, 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 
A Full Church Progrem for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California... 


MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 


Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to... 
GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning yore 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening ‘worship, 7:30; We 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
Al Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to.. 
EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 


3008 W. Corttand Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ulirich, teacher 
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National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 


BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 


CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 


CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 
1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

Sid a delet Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
1 


NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 
c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 
1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 
15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La, Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m.. A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m, and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday 8:00 p.m.. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. R. E. Parrish, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 


Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 
All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Catholic 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


Episcopal 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 


Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 


Housing Development Corp. 
Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN‘’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 


Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Lutheran 


An invitation to visit... 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 


Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 332-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us... 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 
Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 
Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif, 


Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 


Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich, 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 


The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 


Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW‘’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 


Rev. C. Roland ‘“‘G’” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? .Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
(Across the street near Western Penna 


School for the Deaf) 
Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


Rev. George C. Ring, pastor 


Other Denominations 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 


An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 


You are welcome. 


Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 


Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 


John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 


3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 


WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 
Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 


0 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


LLLALLLLLLLLLLLLL ELLE ELLE, 


Beaf Masons 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 


Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 


JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way;-Sacramento, Calif. 95816 


VILL LLL LLL LLL 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 
“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday evenings 
2nd week of month on Sat., Famous 
Bank Nite in Southeast 
English title movie on Sun. evening 
Doyle Norris, president 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, secretary 
Billy Stephenson, treasurer 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 
Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 
Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Ben Friedwald, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 
Free to All — All Welcome 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 


1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
2nd Saturday of each month 


Polly Bennett, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 
Clarence Morgan, president 
Mrs. Viola M. Templeton, secretary 
Open every Saturday night 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


and 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 
344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 


Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- 


ings. except July, August, September 
H. A. D. 


Milton Cohen, president 
Curtis Robbins, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D 
Barbara Streicher, president 
Eva Davis, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 


606 Boundary St. 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


Welcome 


GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 


25 W. Ogden Place 
(Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 
Vine St. and Race St.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoon and evening 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 


210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 


Sylvia Scharfenberger, secretary 


When in Jamaica, welcome to 
LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
212-51 Jamaica Ave., 

Queens Village, L.I., N.Y. 11429 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Dominic LoBrutto, secretary 


Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 
Open lst and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 51st Year! 

You’re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway .. . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday. Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. James McDaniel, secretary 


When in MONTREAL visit 


LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 


(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 

Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


We’ve moved... 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

Address all mail to: 
Dorothy Gornall 
8032 E. Lewis Ave. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 


Houston, Texas 77009 | Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 


George C. Scheler, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 
Open Saturdays 
8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 
Seattle, Wash. 98103 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 


When in Rochester, welcome to 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 


1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves, Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 


Russell Cooper, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 
Open Saturday evenings 
Miss Ione Dibble, secretary 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 
4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 
Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 


Harold Campbell, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Charles Hanton vice pres. 
Vera Langford, secy. 
George Carlson, treas. 


When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
99 S. Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 06702 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 


Maurice Krajewski, secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 


2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 


Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


